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Lowell Mason and the Manual of the Boston 
Academy of Music’ 


HOWARD ELLIS 


NE HUNDRED and twenty-one years 

have passed since Lowell Mason 
published his Manual of the Boston 
Academy of Music, for Instruction in 
the Elements of Vocal Music on the 
System of Pestalozzi (Boston: Carter, 
Hendee and Co., 1834).? The Manual 
enjoyed a popularity of eight editions, 
the last appearing in 1861. “The de- 
mand for copies of the Manual was 
‘very great; its circulation extensive, 
and the principles there developed’ 
were ‘adopted and practised’ by a con- 
siderable number of teachers.” * The 
work constitutes an extensive treat- 
ment of the theory and pedagogy of 
music and is now generally considered 
to represent Mason’s major intellectual 
contribution to music education. Furth- 
ermore, the Manual is presumed to be 
the chief means by which Pestalozzian 
principles of teaching music were 
brought to the United States. 

The purpose of this article is to set 
forth two significant facts which have 
been overlooked by previous writers: 
(1) Mason’s relationship to the 
Manual is that of an editor rather 
than an author, and (2) the Manual 
is not essentially Pestalozzian in na- 
ture. In so doing, it will be necessary 





1This article is based upon research under- 
taken at the University of Michigan in connec- 
tion with the preparation of a doctoral dis- 
sertation (in progress) dealing generally with 
the influence of Pestalozzianism on instruction 
in music. 

2Subsequent references to the Manual are to 
this edition, the first. 

SArthur Lowndes Rich, Lowell Mason “The 
Father of Singing among the Children’’ (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946), 
p. 45. The inner quotations are from the Boston 
Academy of Music Annual Reports, III (1835), 
11. 


to review in each instance the sources 
of the current misconceptions.‘ 

The work usually given as the basic 
source for the pedagogical principles in 
Mason’s Manual is the Gesangbildungs- 
lehre nach Pestalozzian Grundsdtzen 
(Method of Teaching Singing Accord- 
ing to Pestalozzian Principles), a very 
ambitious textbook by Hans Georg 
Nageli and Michael Traugott Pfeiffer 
which was published at Zurich in 1810. 
The Niageli-Pfeiffer Gesangbildungs- 
lehre was the approved text of the Pes- 
talozzian school, and, judging by its 
long list of subscribers, had a wide 
circulation. 

Mason himself, in his introduction 





4Other, less important misconceptions exist. 
For example, Kinkeldey remarks in the course 
of a review of Alec Harman’s edition of Mor- 
ley’s A Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical 
Music: “But within a few years of this date 
(1834) Lowell Mason, as a true disciple of 
Pestalozzi, advocated the more logical seven- 
syllable method, and it was adopted in the 
teaching and publications of the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music and in the Boston Public schools;” 
Musical Quarterly, XXXIX (1953), 455. While 
it is true that Mason mentions the seven-syllable 
method in his Manual, this fact ought not to 
be construed to mean that he discontinues the 
use of numbers, letters, or “la.” Indeed, he 
places definite restrictions on the use of syllables 
(Manual, p. 102): “Let the students be cau- 
tioned against considering the syllables as the 
names of the sounds. The syllables are applied 
to them in practice, but when we speak of them, 
or describe them, we should always use num- 
erals, one, two, three, etc.” After he presents 
the syllables in the Manual, he reverts pre- 
dominantly to the use of numbers. The writer 
does not know what substantiating evidence may 
have been available to Dr. Kinkeldey which al- 
lowed him to connect the seven-syllable method 
with Pestalozzianism but can vouch for the fact 
that the seven-syllable method does not appear 
in the text endorsed by Pestalozzi himself and 
used in the Pestalozzian schools. Neither does it 
appear in the text Mason used as the source 
of his Manual and which he supposed to be 
Pestalozzian. 











to the Manual, describes the sources 
of his information as follows: 


3. SOURCES OF INFORMATION. These 
are various, but always derived from per- 
sonal experience, or the written experience 
of others, and never from mere theory. The 
system must be traced to Pestalozzi, a Swiss 
gentleman of wealth and learning, who de- 
voted his life and fortune to the improve- 
ment of the young. . . . He obtained the 
services of Pfeiffer and Nageli, who, under 
his patronage, drew up a very extensive 
work on elementary instruction in vocal 
music [the Gesangbildungslehre]. Other 
works on the same general principles, were 
afterwards published by Kiibler, and other 
distinguished German teachers, in which 
much improvement was made on the orig- 
inal treatise of Pfeiffer and Niageli. These 
German works have been introduced into 
this country by Wm. C. Woodbridge . . . 
and these have been made the basis of the 
following work.® 


In his Musical Letters from Abroad, 
Mason again refers to the Gesang- 
bildungslehre: 
The work of Nageli and Pfeiffer was excel- 
lent, and its influence has been felt far and 
wide. Other manuals, based on this, have 
been since published, better adapted, perhaps, 
to the common purposes of teaching; but the 
work of Niageli and Pfeiffer is a text book 
which every teacher should study until he 
makes the principle his own. “The Boston 
Academy’s Manual of Instruction in Vocal 
Music,” is the only work of the kind in 
English, so far as we know, in which these 
principles are carried out.® 

Small wonder, then, that historians 
might conclude from these accounts 
that the Niageli-Pfeiffer book was a 
powerful factor in shaping the Manual, 
despite Mason’s reference to later 
works, “better adapted . . . to the com- 
mon purposes of teaching.” Rich, Ma- 
son’s biographer, discounts the influ- 
ence of other writers: 


5Manual, p. 11. 

6Rich, p. 84, quoting Mason, Musical Letters 
from Abroad (Boston: O. Ditson and Company, 
1853), p. 137. 
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Mason was acquainted with the work of 
several other of the immediate disciples of 
Pestalozzi, but their influence upon him was 
indirect and less powerful than that of 
Pfeiffer and Nageli.’ 
Rich’s estimate of the significance of 
the Gesangbildungslehre is that it 
“probably had more influence upon 
Lowell Mason’s teaching than any 
other single work.” * But Rich does not 
want the reader to think that Mason 
depended wholly on the Gesangbil- 
dungslehre for his ideas: 
But because the two books are similar it 
must not be inferred that Mason blindly 
accepted the dicta of Pfeiffer and Niageli, or 
that his Manual was merely a revised edi- 
tion, in English, of the Gesangbildungslehre. 
. . . Items borrowed he usually modified in 
the light of his own teaching experience.® 
And to delineate more explicitly the 
connection between the two books, 
Rich lists five differences and fifteen 
“parallelisms” he finds in comparing 
them.*° 

The report of a special committee of 
the school board of the city of Boston, 
dated 1837, contains the following 
statements: 
The works of Naegeli and Pfeiffer, based on 
the Pestalozzian system and now in general 
use upon the continent of Europe, were in- 
troduced into this country by William Wood- 
bridge. This led to the formation of the 
Boston Academy of Music. A Manual of 





7TRich, p. 92. 

8Rich, p. 84. 

*Rich, p. 90. 

10Rich, pp. 91-92. One of the differences, ac- 
cording to Rich, is “that Mason’s songs and 
technical drill materials are considerably more 
appropriate for those learning to read music 
and to sing than is the corresponding material of 
the Gesangbildungslehre.” The writer would 
certainly agree with Rich that the material in 
the Gesangbildungslehre is far more deadly than 
in the Manual but Rich may be unaware of the 
fact that there are three volumes of one, two, 
and three-voice songs which are used with the 
Gesangbildungslehre. In regard to the “parallel- 
isms” which Rich lists, numbers 11 and 14 are 
incorrect inasmuch as “The movable ‘do’” and 
“The use of the sol-fa syllables” do not appear 
in the Gesangbildungslehre. 
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vocal music, constructed on the basis of 
these works, has been prepared by the Pro- 
fessors of this Academy. 


So we see that in one way or another, 
all of these statements connect the 
Manual with the Gesangbildungslehre. 

In the paragraph previously quoted 
from the introduction to the Manual, 
Mason refers to “other works on the 
same general principles . . . published 
by Kiibler and other distinguished Ger- 
man teachers, in which much improve- 
ment was made on the original treatise 
of Pfeiffer and Niageli.” This raises the 
question of Kiibler’s possible contribu- 
tion to the Manual. Rich did not seek 
to evade this question, devoting two 
paragraphs to its consideration. The 
concluding paragraph consists of a 
single sentence which reads as follows: 
“Since Mason wrote only infrequently 
and incidentally of Kiibler, it would 
seem that the latter had but little in- 
fluence upon the work of the American 
music educator.” ** Unfortunately, this 
conclusion is invalid. Rich somehow or 
other failed to pay careful enough at- 
tention to one particular instance in 
which Mason refers to Kiibler, an in- 
stance which Rich cites but does not 
quote. Seven years after publication of 
the Manual, in an inconspicuous foot- 
note to another work, Mason acknowl- 
edged the extent of his indebtedness to 
Kiibler: 


The editor having seen several recent no- 
tices of this work, in which it seemed to be 
taken for granted that he was the author 
of the mode of teaching which is explained 
in the Manual, and which is commonly call- 
ed the Pestalozzian method—a method now 
so generally adopted—takes this opportun- 
ity to correct this error; and for this purpose 
refers to the Manual itself page 14, para- 





11As quoted in Edward B. Birge, History of 
Public School Music in the United States, new 
and augmented ed. (Philadelphia: Theodore 
Presser Co., 1937), p. 46. 


12Rich, p. 95. 


graph 3.13 In addition to which he would 
also state, that the work of Kiibler there 
mentioned was mostly followed, so much so, 
indeed, that to a great extent the Manual 
may be called a translation of that work.1* 


Had Rich come to realize that the 
Manual was, according to Mason’s own 
statement, largely a translation of a 
work by Kiibler, he undoubtedly would 
have searched diligently for a copy of 
that work. His task would not have 
been difficult, for the Lowell Mason 
Collection at Yale University until re- 
cently contained two copies of a book 
by G. F. Kiibler entitled, Anleitung 
zum Gesang-Unterrichte in Schulen 
(Guide to the Study of Singing in 
Schools), published at Stuttgart in 
1826 by the J. B. Metzler’schen Buch- 
handlung. One of these copies remains 
at Yale, the other has been generously 
disposed of to the writer. Inside the 
front cover of the writer’s copy of the 
Kiibler Anleitung appears a handwrit- 
ten note as follows: 


In the translation, please to observe the 
pages as they now are—so that the manu- 
script will correspond with the book—the 
Musical examples need not be copied—but 
merely a reference made to them. 

The writer has not as yet been able 
to determine whether this note is in 
Mason’s handwriting. At any event, 
there can be little doubt that it con- 
stitutes Mason’s instructions to the 
translator. 

A careful comparison of the Manual 
and the Anleitung reveals the former 
to be as Mason inferred that it was, 
substantially an English translation of 
the latter with occasional editorial 
emendations. The paragraphing of 





13Mason’s reference is to the paragraph 
headed “Sources of Information,” which has 
been quoted above. This paragraph appears on 
page 11 of the first edition and on pages 14-15 
of subsequent editions. 

144Mason, Carmina Sacra: or Boston Collection 
of Church Music (Boston: J. H. Wilkins and 
R. B. Carter, 1841), p. 3. 
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Kiibler’s text is followed faithfully by 
Mason. However, Mason divides Kiib- 
ler’s chapters into smaller units. Al- 
though musical and literary alterations, 
insertions, and deletions appear 
throughout the translation, they are all 
relatively inconsequential in nature. 
For example, here is a selection from 
Kiibler’s text: 


Jeder dieser Theile erfordert besondere 
Uebungen, die anfanglich und zwar so lange 
einzeln fortgesetzt werden mussen, bis der 
eine Theil des andern nicht weiter entbehren 
kann. Da die geregelte Zeiteintheilung die 
erste Bedingung aller Tonkunst ist, so beginnt 
die Singschule mit dem musikalischen Zeit- 
maasz.15 


Mason’s version of the above (with 
added material in italics) is as follows: 


Each of these divisions requires particu- 
lar exercises; and should be pursued separ- 
ately, until one division can no longer dis- 
pense with the other. 

The regular marking of time is the first 
requisite of all music. Jf there is any one 
thing more important than all others in 
music, and in which singers are generally 
deficient, it is time. Hence, the school should 
commence with the musical divisions of time. 
And, whatever else may be omitted, the 
regular marking of the time should never be 
dispensed with, in the exercises of the 
school.16 


The above is fairly typical of Ma- 
son’s technique of elaboration. How- 
ever, he occasionally deletes. One such 
example occurs in his version of Kiib- 
ler’s outline of the elements of music. 
Notice that Mason has simplified the 
thought, omitting Ausdruck (expres- 
sion) as an element and substituting 
the more literal “strength or force of 
sounds.” Kiibler’s original text, with 
the altered section in italics, is as fol- 
lows: 


Hieraus ergeben sich nun die drei Haupt- 





Anleitung, p. 2. 
16Manual, p. 34. 


theile der Gesangunterrichts-Lehre von selbst ; 
namlich : 

I. Die Lehre von der Tondauer und vom 
Zeitmaasz. (Rhythmik.) 

II. Die Lehre von der Tonfolge und dem 
Tonumfange. (Melodik.) 

Ill. Die Lehre von dem richtigen Aus- 
druck im Gesange. 

a) der Tone selbst (Dynamik); und 

b) der Worte in Verbindung mit den 
Ténen (Declamation) 2* 


And Mason’s translation: 


Hence arise the Three principal divisions 
of the subject. 
First. The length of Sounds, And Divisions 
of Time: (Rhythm.) 
Second: The Pitch and Succession of sounds: 
(Melody.) 
Third: The Strength or Force of Sounds: 
(Dynamics.) 18 


The degree of Mason’s dependence 
on the Anleitung becomes further evi- 
dent when one considers that of the 
hundreds of music examples and exer- 
cises appearing in the Manual, there 
are only ten which do not appear also 
in the Anleitung. With the music as 
with the literary material, Mason in- 
troduces editorial modifications. The 
accompanying musical _ illustrations 
show one of Kiibler’s exercises with 
Mason’s adaptation. In this instance, 
Mason has inserted a text where there 
was none originally. Many exercises 
in the Anleitung do have texts, and in 
such instances Mason provides an Eng- 
lish translation or, more frequently, 
substitutes an unrelated English text. 
Whatever the procedure, minor modi- 
fications of the original rhythmic 
structure are usually made. 

In the Anleitung, Kiibler had care- 
fully identified musical materials con- 
tributed by one Silcher. Kiibler had 
further taken pains to refer to Silcher 





1Anleitung, p. 1. 
18Manual, p. 33. 
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in the introduction to the Anleitung.’® 
Mason, having chosen to omit all ref- 
erence to Kiibler, similarly fails to 
identify Silcher’s music.*° 

Our problem now is to analyze the 
similarities and differences between the 
Anleitung and the Gesangbildungslehre 
in order to determine the extent to 
which the former was influenced by 
the latter and thus to what degree the 
Anleitung is Pestalozzian. Rich refers 


19In paragraph 394, page 169 of the Manual, 
the “Round for Four Voices” bears no name, 
but in the Anleitung carries the name of Silcher 
as the composer. Mason slightly alters the notes 
and adds an English text. Compare also the 
“Round for Three Voices” paragraph 401, page 
174 of the Manual with page 104 of the 
Anleitung. 

20As a matter of fact, thirty-seven years 
later, in The Pestalozzian Music Teacher (New 
York: C. H. Ditson & Co., 1871) Mason was 
still using material from the Anleitung and pass- 
ing it off as his own. Compare pages 88-89 of 
The Pestalozzian Music Teacher with pages 54- 
55 of the Anleitung. 


ho - ly name for - e-ver 


A - men. 


to the Anleitung as a revision of the 
Gesangbildungslehre: “At least four 
times Mason mentioned the revision 
of the Gesangbildungslehre which was 
‘published by Kiibler’ of Stuttgart.” ** 
The four instances cited by Rich are 
in the following works of Lowell Ma- 
son: Manual of the Boston Academy of 
Music (1834), p. 11; Carmina Sacra 
(1841), p. 3; The New Carmina Sacra 
(1850), p. 3; The Pestalozzian Music 
Teacher (1871), p. 74. We have al- 
ready quoted the first and second ref- 
erences in this paper, and we now 
quote the fourth: 


But whether the system of classification 
here presented (introduced originally into 
the teaching of music by Kiibler of Stutt- 
gart) be adopted or not, it is of great im- 
portance that the principle on which it is 
founded should be practically understood, 


21Rich, p. 95. 
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since nothing can give so clear an idea of 
movement as an indication of the primitive 
parts of a measure by counting or beating. 


The third reference is exactly the same 
as the second. The reader will note that 
in none of the four references is the 
term “revision” used or even implied. 

What relation did Kiibler himself 
believe to exist between his Anleitung 
and the Gesangbildungslehre? In the 
introduction to the Anleitung we find 
this statement: 

Schon friiher mit der von Nageli und 
Pfeiffer, den ersten Griindern der Volksbild- 
ung durch Gesang, herausgegebenen Anlei- 
tung bekannt, was es dem Verfasser sehr 
angenehm, in eine Lage versetzt zu werden, 
wo er durch tigliches Zusammenwirken mit 
zwei trefflichen, als Kiinstler und Methodiker 
gleich beriihmten Musikern, den Herren 
Krebs und Schelble Gelegenheit fand, in das 
Wesen der Gesangunterrichts-Methode tiefer 
einzudringen.?? 

Translated: 

Being already acquainted with the guide 
issued by Nageli and Pfeiffer, the first found- 
ers of popular education through song, it 
was highly pleasing to the author to be en- 
abled to have daily contact with two ex- 
cellent musicians, equally famous as artists 
and as methodicians, Messrs. Krebs and 
Schelble, and thus to find an opportunity to 
penetrate more deeply into the essentials of 
the method of vocal instruction. 


On page v and again on page xix of 
the Anleitung Kiibler mentions Nageli, 
the first time in connection with the 
latter’s work in music education and 
the second in connection with the first 
four volumes of his “Chorlieder.” 
These are the only specific references 
to anything remotely Pestalozzian and 
certainly cannot lead to the conclusion 
that the Anleitung is in any way a revi- 
sion of the Gesangbildungslehre. 

In order for a book to be Pestaloz- 
zian, what characteristics would it have 
to possess? In the title of the Manual 
Mason uses the words “on the System 





22Anleitung, p. iv. 


of Pestalozzi.”** The “system,” or 
“method” as it is generally called, is 
perhaps the most obvious manifestation 
of Pestalozzianism and perhaps the 
most superficial. It is one thing to be 
acquainted with this method and an- 
other to possess insight into the funda- 
mental theories of Pestalozzianism. 
Like most “methods,” this represents a 
systematic extension of a concept of 
mind. Pestalozzi’s concept of mind was 
founded on a “faculty” psychology 
which held that the mind, as an imma- 
terial reality, possesses certain a priori 
powers such as imagination, memory, 
and reason, to list but a few. Each per- 
son is born with these undeveloped 
capacities and the duty of education 
becomes the training and strengthening 
of these potentials. 

This training was best accomplished, 
so the Pestalozzians thought, by exer- 
cising the mind. Exercising the mind 
is much the same as exercising the arm 
or leg; that is, the motion or action in 
itself becomes the most important part 
of the training, with purpose or subject 
matter relegated to a role of lesser con- 
sequence. Just how important a part 
this concept came to play in American 
teacher-education we can surmise from 
the following statement by the princi- 
pal of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School at Millersville, Pennsylvania: 


1. THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES 
CAN RECEIVE CULTURE ONLY BY 
JUDICIOUS EXERCISE.—No means are 
known whereby the faculties of the mind 





23This is proof that Mason considered Kiibler 
a Pestalozzian. Mason was not the only Amer- 
ican music educator to categorize him as such. 
William Bradbury, who went to Germany in 
1847, came back with this in mind and wrote 
on page 5 of the fifth edition of The School 
Singer: “The system of Kiibler, generally known 
as the Pestalozzian system of instruction, which 
is so universally approved, has been generally 
adopted throughout the elementary principles; 
and these are divided into short lessons, with 
appropriate questions appended to each, the 
answers to which are calculated to bring out 
all the important matter contained in the 
subjects.” 
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can be developed but by exercising them. By 
the potent spell of the magic word Exercise, 
is evoked all human power. 

The proof of this proposition is found 
in multitudes of facts. The senses grow 
more acute by using them. The memory is 
improved by remembering, the reason by 
reasoning, the imagination by imagining. All 
these powers, too, become weak if not used. 
These facts may be learned from each per- 
son’s own experience, or from observation 
upon others. The law inferred from them is 
fixed and universal.24 
Mason expresses a similar viewpoint in 
the introductory section of the Manual, 
a section original with him and thus an 
addition to Kiibler’s text: 

The course of instruction pursued in the 
Manual, is eminently intellectual and disci- 
plinary. The mind is exercised and disciplined 
by it, as by the study of arithmetic; and 
the voice by reading and speaking. . . . The 
excitement of one dominant faculty may be 
made the instrument of the excitement of 
others.25 

As a part of training man’s “percep- 
tive” faculty, the Pestalozzians set up 
an elaborate superstructure for obser- 
vational practices. Training the “per- 
ceptive” faculty was important, for the 
Pestalozzians recognized the interac- 
tion between man and his environment, 
and in order that man might know his 
world about him it was very necessary 
that he perceive intelligently. Following 
the observation, the observer partici- 
pated in a question-and-answer period 
with the teacher. Actually the observa- 
tion was a strictly controlled process, 
the observer seeing only what the 
teacher wanted him to see. In the end 
the entire structure became as mechan- 
istic as the memoriter process against 
which Pestalozzians rebelled. Here is 
an example, taken from the Gesangbil- 
dungslehre, of the controlled learning 
process: 

The teacher draws a quarter note on the 
board. “What do you see here.”—“A mark.” 

43. P. Wickersham, Methods of Instruction 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1865), 


p. 38. 
25Manual, p. 21. 


—‘What does it mean?”—*“A tone.”—“We 
call such tone symbols notes. This note 
signifies the longest tone you have learned 
up to now; notice it!”—He erases it.2¢ 
This procedure is continued with eighth 
and sixteenth notes, and then: 

“We now briefly name the notes: long 
note, moderate note, quick note.” He points 
to the long note. “What note is this?”— 
“The long.” 27 

We must remember that the Gesang- 
bildungslehre was the officially adopted 
text of the Pestalozzian schools and 
represents their “method” transferred 
to the field of music. A very keen in- 
terest in learning pervades the Gesang- 
bildungslehre, manifesting itself, for 
example, in a sharp discrimination in 
the selection of subject matter. Some 
areas of music are omitted entirely be- 
cause they happen to be “pedagogi- 
cally” unsound. For example, no ana- 
lytical treatment of harmonic theory 
appears, and the authors devote some 
sixteen lines to explaining its omission. 

The musician could ask why we do not, in 
the piece-by-piece treatment of material, 
also introduce harmony in an elementary 
way by dealing with the separate chords. 
Rather we choose to give at once a com- 
plete two-voice piece to be sung. In introduc- 
ing harmony, one must guard against losing 
the objectives of art in the mass of tunes, but 
rather always continue in rhythm and mel- 
ody: two-voice pieces must above all be so 
well-ordered and so simple, in regard to har- 
mony, that the perception moves without in- 
terruption from one to the other; there are, 
in any case, in all music enough places (by 
extending cadences, pauses and such) where, 
without disadvantage for the inner develop- 
ment of the artistic point of view, one may 
rest and enjoy himself in the mass of tone. 
In fact, here is the place to remark that in 
the use of harmony, previous music education 
has been unpedagogical in nature. Not only 
those who learn to play an instrument suit- 
ed to harmony (for example, the piano) are 
early misled so as to delight in the treas- 
ures of harmony, but in elementary instruc- 
tion all sorts of things arise which de- 





26Gesangbildungslehre, p. 12. 
27Gesangbildungslehre, p. 13. 
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rive from the positive (teaching of har- 
mony specifically) teaching of the art. Thus 
incorrect laws of teaching develop from 
objective art instead of developing the laws 
of teaching from the general esthetic need 
and the special capacities of the nature of 
the child itself. Thus one falls into the dan- 
gerous ways which the Pestalozzian method 
aims to destroy in every subject.2® 

And on the same page, the authors 
have this to say about the use of minor 
keys: 

It must further surprise the musician that 
so few minor compositions appear among 
the songs. The minor pieces however are 
built of more complicated tonal conditions 
and the minor chord leads—looked at from 
the standpoint of harmony—as is well 
known, to the desire for various modulations. 
This desire, however, should not be awak- 
ened too early for the purpose of useful 
music education.?® 

To the Pestalozzians, attention to 
theoretical harmony as a part of sing- 
ing instruction tended to make the 
student lose sight of what they called 
“Kunstanschauung.” This term is first 
introduced in the Gesangbildungslehre 
in reference to taking musical dictation 
(page 121). As Pfeiffer and Nageli 
make use of the term, “Kunstan- 
schauung” represents the ability to see 
and hear music mentally after it has 
been sung. It is, in other words, the 
mental imagery which enables the 
hearer both to see and hear music in 
his mind’s eye and ear. The authors 
of the Gesangbildungslehre attach a 
great deal of importance to this area 
of musical development. 

These are some of the ideas of Pesta- 
lozzianism applied to the study of 
music. Kiibler ignores them in the An- 
leitung. First of all, Kiibler includes 
each area which the Pestalozzians 
omitted for pedagogical reasons. He 
devotes chapters fourteen and fifteen 
to a theoretical treatment of the sub- 
ject of harmony, and chapter twenty- 
five to the minor key. Secondly, there 





28Gesangbildungslehre, p. 246. 
29Gesangbildungslehre, p. 246. 


is no evidence to indicate that the con- 
tent of the Anleitung is in any way 
governed by the same psychological 
rationale governing the make-up of the 
Gesangbildungslehre. The Pestalozzians 
were interested in ‘“psychologizing” 
education and thus were more interest- 
ed in the manner in which learning 
took place than in the material learn- 
ed. There is nothing in the Anleitung 
which would reflect such a psychology. 
The author of the Anleitung seems to 
be more interested in the art of music 
than in how the child assimilates sub- 
ject matter. What is true of the An- 
leitung is similarly true of the Manual. 

Space does not permit giving a de- 
tailed collation of the Anleitung and 
the Manual. Such a collation has been 
prepared and will form a part of the 
complete study of Pestalozzian influ- 
ence on music teaching now in prepara- 
tion. 

There remains the question of 
whether it is possible or even wise to 
attempt to form a moral judgment 
upon Mason’s conduct with regard to 
the Anleitung. Mason published the 
Manual under his own name as author. 
He described his sources of informa- 
tion in such a way as to conceal the 
fact that the Manual was in fact a 
translation of Kiibler’s Anleitung, re- 
edited for American consumption. Only 
in an entirely different work, and then 
in an inconspicuous footnote, did he 
admit to the truth of the matter. Edi- 
tions of the Manual kept appearing 
until 1861, but no revisions were ever 
made in the paragraph giving his 
sources of information. 

Perhaps the facts speak for them- 
selves, although it might be remember- 
ed that writers of textbooks have often 
found it necessary to depend upon 
previous writers. And in this instance, 
Mason did do a substantial amount of 
re-editing. Still, one might wish that he 
had declared himself an editor and ac- 
knowledged his source on his title page. 
Grinnell College 








Characteristics of Outstanding 
High School Musicians’ 


CLARENCE 


FR THE TIME of the early Greeks 
until modern times the musician 
has been considered a rather eccentric 
individual. This concept has been fos- 
tered by writers, and further enhanced 
by the eccentric actions of some mu- 
sicians. 

For example, Plato wondered if 

“the madness of those possessed by 
the muses [was] not superior to a sane 
mind”? then later said that “sanity 
leaves when poetry enters a man’s 
soul.” * Schopenhauer wrote, “It has 
often been remarked that there is a 
side at which genius and madness touch 
and even pass over into each other, and 
indeed poetical inspiration has been 
called a kind of madness.” * Aristotle is 
reported to have said, “There is no 
genius without a mixture of madness.” ® 
Plato uses the parable of the under- 
ground cave to express somewhat the 
same idea: 
Those who, outside the cave, have seen the 
true sunlight and the things that have true 
being, cannot afterwards see properly down 
in the cave, because their eyes are not ac- 
customed to the darkness: they cannot dis- 
tinguish the shadows, and they are jeered at 
for their mistakes by those who have never 
left the cave and its shadows.® 





1This article is based upon chapter V of the 
author’s unpublished Ed. D. dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1953), “A Study of Character- 
istics of Outstanding High School Musicians.” 

2Plato, “Phaedous,” The Dialogues of Plato 
(New York: Random House, 1937), I, 249. 

3]bid., p. 254. 

*Arthur Schopenhauer, “The World As Will,” 
Schopenhauer Selections (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928), pp. 94-188. 

5Loc. cit. 

6Plato, “The Republic, Book VII,” The Dia- 
logues of Plato (New York: Random House, 
1937), I, 773-777. 
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The same theme is sounded by Dryden 
in Absalom and Achitophel, “Great 
wits are sure to madness near allied, 
and thin partition do their bounds di- 
vide.””” 

Musicians of the present day are de- 
scribed in general as quite emotional, 
imaginative almost to a pathological 
degree, not punctual or scientific, dis- 
playing a certain lack of mental bal- 
ance, and possessing a liability to neur- 
asthenia and hysteria. This description 
is based largely on studies of profes- 
sional musicians, musical geniuses and 
child prodigies and is a quite widely 
held opinion concerning the musician.® 

Considerable controversy has raged 
relative to the nature of musicality,° 
whether it is a hierarchy of traits, or a 
unitary capacity, or a normal and a 
natural phenomenon based on a wide 
scope of talents. Whether musicality is 
hereditary or environmental has thus 
far proved a rather fruitless research 
quest and the question remains largely 
unanswered. Family studies, case 
studies of child prodigies and geniuses 
have been inconclusive in regard to this 
question. 

Knowledge of the extent of the rela- 





TJohn Dryden, “Absalom and Achitophel,”’ 
The Viking Book of Poetry of the English 
Speaking World (New York: The Viking Press, 
1941), p. 489. 

8Albert A. Chandler, Beauty and Human Na- 
ture (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1934), p. 351. 

®For the purposes of the present study, musi- 
cality is the possession of certain abilities and 
qualities generally considered as a part of the 
musical person, such as a sense of rhythm, pitch 
or intensity, the ability to perceive and retain 
musical sequences, to interpret music well, 
and to achieve or perform well in a chosen 
musical medium. 
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tionship of musical ability to other 
abilities has been constantly clouded by 
inconsistent findings. On one hand low 
correlations have been shown to exist 
between intelligence as tested and mu- 
sicality, and academic achievement 
and musicality when comparisons were 
based on standardized sensory-type 
tests. On the other hand high correla- 
tions have been shown to exist between 
these same sets of traits when compari- 
sons have been based on more proven 
criteria of musicianship. 

Historically, common opinion has 
held the musician to be quite abnormal, 
but recent studies and common obser- 
vation have shown the musician in 
quite a different light, especially the 
young amateur musician. He appears 
to be an all-around individual, with 
a wide range of interests and abilities, 
one who is superior to his non-musical 
peer in many respects. 


The Study 


To understand more fully the nature 
of the student musician, his pattern of 
abilities and interests in order to pro- 
vide a more effective educational en- 
vironment, it seemed wise to attempt 
some preliminary study of a group of 
musically select high school musicians. 
Consequently, a pilot study was made 
of seventy-seven members of the 1951 
Mid-Western Music Camp at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in Lawrence, Kansas. 

These outstanding young musicians 
were asked to submit autobiographies 
concerning their likes and dislikes, in- 
terests and ambitions, their strong and 
weak points as they saw them, their 
home, school, town and friends. These 
autobiographies were carefully read, 
the ideas, activities, abilities, disabili- 
ties and interests tabulated and in- 
terpreted. 

On the basis of these autobiog- 
raphies, the group was found to be 
above average in intelligence, physically 


and mentally versatile, socially in- 
clined, healthy, possessed of unusually 
broad interests and ability, and com- 
prising many individuals who were 
leaders among their peers. 

The pilot study seemed, then, to 
affirm the hypothesis that the outstand- 
ing young amateur musician was not 
adequately described by the early 
studies, nor is adequately classified by 
much of public opinion. 

Following the clues and leads formed 
by the pilot study, 279 outstanding 
high school musicians in a mid-western 
city were given a standardized person- 
ality test*® and a specially prepared 
questionnaire.** The questionnaire was 
given also to a study hall group of 281 
to provide a comparision or norm 
group. The personality test was scored, 
data from the questionnaire tabulated, 
then both groups of data were studied, 
analyzed, and subjected to appropriate 
statistical treatment.** The results 
were then interpreted in terms of a 
comparison of the musical group with 
the study hall group and with test 
norms. While it is recognized that 
there were musicians in the study hall 
group, this group was not selected on 
the basis of musicianship, while the 
former group was. Hereafter, the study 
hall group will be referred to as “non- 
musicians.” 

The subjects for this study were se- 
lected from the high schools of a large 
mid-western city. The music teachers 
in this school system selected 279 stu- 
dents whom they considered to be the 
most musical, while a non-selected 
group of 281 students selected from 
the study halls of the participating 
schools served as a control group. Dur- 





10The Guilford-Zimmerman Personality Survey 
was used for this study. 

11The questionnaire, specially prepared by the 
author for this study, was based upon data pro- 
vided by the pilot study. 

2The “t” & “X” tests of significance were 
used where appropriate. 
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ing an interview with each of the music 
teachers prior to their selection of the 
most musical students, the experi- 
menter requested that they exert ut- 
most caution to select subjects solely 
for their musical ability, rather than 
such attributes as a “good attitude,” 
punctuality, and good deportment; 
that such criteria as good musical inter- 
pretation, sense of pitch and rhythm, 
ability to sight-read and to perform 
serve as basis for subject selection. 

On the basis of music teacher rat- 
ings, the 279 musicians were divided 
into three groups: upper, middle and 
lower thirds, for each school. 

The data of the study revealed the 
high school musician to possess the ex- 
pected strong musical abilities; i.e., he 
revealed extensive musical interests and 
abilities, showed a taste for the so- 
called “‘better” music, and evidenced a 
consistently broader interest in music 
of all types (see Table 1). Almost a 
third both played an instrument and 
sang and almost three fourths played 
some instrument. Pianists, brass, and 
reed players were the better musicians; 
i.e., tended to be rated in the upper 
third of all musicians (see Table 2). 

Little difference in frequency of par- 
ticipation in extra-music activities was 
shown between the musicians and non- 
musicians, a finding somewhat in con- 
tradiction to the balance of the find- 
ings (see Table 3). However, contrary 
to common opinion, the musicians were 
found to have earned more athletic 
awards. They appeared to participate 
less in football and track and more in 
sports such as bowling or archery (see 
Table 4). However, musicians revealed 
a stronger than average sports interest 
in football, basketball and track as 
shown by their attendance at such 
events (see Table 5). 

The musicians held more class and 
club offices, and earned more honors 
and awards than their classmates. In 


fact, they earned a remarkable num- 
ber of elections into the National 
Honor Society (see Table 6). 

The evidence suggested that the mu- 
sicians were drawn from upper socio- 
economic categories, though it was 
rather inconclusive (see Table 7). The 
musicians proved to possess better than 
average intelligence (see Table 8) and 
revealed superior academic achieve- 
ments (see Table 9). 

The data of comparisons on the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey showed boy musicians to be less 
active, emotionally a little more un- 
stable, less objective, slightly less adept 
in personal relations, and less mascu- 
line in interests. Girl musicians proved 
less restrained, less objective, less 
friendly, and less adept at personal 
relations (see Tables 10, 11, and 12). 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings of this 
study the following conclusions are of- 
fered: 

1. In comparing the young amateur 
musician with his classmates: 

a. He possesses not only an excellent 
but wide versatility of musical ability, 
an interest in more serious music to- 
gether with a wider range of musical 
interest and preference. 

b. His pattern of extra-music activi- 
ties differs but little from his classmate. 
He appears to shun participation in 
rugged sports such as football or track 
but turns often to more individual 
sports such as bowling or archery. His 
interest in sports excels that of the 
average student, particularily in the 
team sports of football, basketball and 
track. 

c. He is an acknowledged leader 
among the student body. He holds pro- 
portionately more offices and earns 
more awards than his classmate. 

d. His home background as reflected 
by his father’s occupation appears to 
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be above average though the data are 
not conclusive. 

e. He excels the non-musician in in- 
telligence and the better musician ex- 
cels the poorer musician in intelligence. 

f. He excels the non-musician in aca- 
demic achievement and the better mu- 
sician excels the poorer musician in 
academic achievement. 
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g. He (both boys and girls) show 
real differences in his personality pat- 
tern (as revealed by the Guilford-Zim- 
merman Temperament Survey). 

h. The boy musician is less active, 
less emotionally stable, less objective, 
slightly less adept in his personal rela- 
tions, and less masculine in interests. 

i. The girl musician is less restrain- 









































TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF TYPES OF MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS PLAYED 
BY MUSICIANS AND NoN-MUSICIANS 
Frequency Comparisons 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
All Non- Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 (1) vs (2) (3) vs (4) 
Instrumental Musicians Musicians of of 
Family Musicians Musicians 
N 279 N 281 N95 N 92 t P t P 
N % N % N % N % 
Brass 46 16 10 04 27 .28 0 .00 517 <0l 555 <.01 
Reed 4 wT EH Bae 481 <.0l 2.47 <.02 
Percussion 23.08 6 .02 5 .05 8 .09 
Keyboard 10 .04 2 Ol 5 .05 2 02 
String 26 .09 15 OS 12 13 6 .07 1.42 >.05 
Piano i? ae eS fe fr ae a 729 <.0l 2.12 <.05 
No Instrument 54 19 174 .62 15 .16 20 22 £11.06 <.01 1.04 >.05 
TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF MUSICIANS 
AND NoNn-MUSICIANS 
Frequency Comparisons 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
All Non- Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 (1) vs (2) (3) ws (4) 
Extra-Music Musicians Musicians of of 
Activities Musicians Musicians 
N 274 N 281 N95 N92 t P t P 
N % N % N % N % 
Reading 261 94 266 95 89 94 87 .95 
Dating 241 .86 230 82 81 85 78 .85 
Parties 270 97 253 90 93 98 90 .98 
Hobbies a, ae: ee oe ae a Sy 1.95 >.05 
Dancing 238 .85 182 65 86 91 77 .84 564 <.01 1.67 >.05 
Dramatics Ws es B22: 82298 BS O-a 8.05 <0l 2.17 <.05 
Bull Sessions 205 .73 205 .73 68 .72 74 80 141 >.05 
Movies 269 96 270 9 90 95 89 .97 
Watching TV 232 83 222 .79 79 .83 71 477 
Sewing 119 43 117 42 49 $2 32 .35 2.32 <.05 
Card Playing 200 .72 221 .79 69 .73 67 .73 
Radio Listening 254 .91 259 92 84 .88 89 .97 2.16 <.05 
Phono. Listening 238 .85 228 81 83 .87 74 .80 132 >.05 1.29 >.05 
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MUSICIANS AND Non-MuSICIANS 


TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION OF 











Frequency of Participation 


Comparisons 



































3 
(1) (2) saber seen 3/5 (1) vs (2) (3) vs (4) 
Athletic All Non- of of 
Activities Musicians Musicians Musicians Musicians 
N 279 N 281 N 95 N 92 t P t P 
N % N % N % N % 
Swimming 236 =.85 227 ~«2«(«8l 81 .85 86 .93 
Football 92. 33 155.55 3 37 a2. 26.30, <4 
Basketball 228 .82 221 .79 77.+=—«81 78 = .85 
Baseball 244 «87 230 .82 83.87 84 91 
Bowling 146.52 109 .39 47 A7 Si SS) 63.22 Ce 
Hunting 182 .65 199 .71 53.56 65 .71 143 >.05 2.1 <.05 
Golf 96 .34 85 .30 36 «38 28 .30 
Skating 234 84 219 .78 78 82 78 85 
Horseback 166 .59 170 .60 3S 3 59 .64 116 >.05 
Track 70. = .25 120 .43 ,: i 26 .28 443 <.01 
Archery 132. 47 90 .32 46 48 42 46 3.7 <.01 
Table Tennis 231 33 2% 29 80 .84 74 80 
Camping 186 67 174 .62 59 .62 60 .65 
Picnics 263 .94 247 .88 88 .93 88 .96 
TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF ATHLETIC OBSERVATION OF 
MUSICIANS AND NON-MUSICIANS 
Frequency Com parisons* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
All Non- Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 (1) vs (2) 
Types of Athletics Musicians Musicians of of 
Observed Musicians Musicians 
N 279 N 281 N95 N92 t P 
N %&% N % N %& N % 
Swimming 201 .72 171 .61 63 .66 08 .74 
Football 258 .92 199 .71 89 .95 84 91 6.64 <.0l 
Basketball 258 .92 209 .74 89 .94 82 .89 5.78 <.0l 
Baseball 226 «(81 200 .71 a7 (i 75 82 1.57 >.05 
Bowling 116.42 91 .32 38 .40 45 .49 
Hunting 113 41 109 .40 33 35 43 .47 
Golf 105.38 82 .29 40 42 35 38 
Skating 174 .62 148.53 55 .58 61 .66 
Horseback 109 .39 95 .34 33 SS 45 .49 
Track 192 .69 157 .56 66 .69 63 .63 3.17 <a 
Archery 90 .32 71 .25 25 .26 37.40 
Table Tennis 192 .69 148.53 66 .69 70 .76 





*Comparisons between (1) and (2) only were attempted inasmuch as only gross dif- 
ferences were sought. 
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TABLE 7. COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF 
MUSICIANS AND NoN-MUSICIANS 




















Frequency Comparisons 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
All Non- Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 (1) vs (2) (3) vs (4) 
Occupation Musicians Musicians of of 
Musicians Musicians 
N 279 N 281 N95 N92 t P t P 
N % N % N % WN % 
Prof. & Mg. 44 .16 19 .07 22 «23 16 17 1.29 >.05 3.38 <.01 
Clerical & Sales 80 .29 61 .22 ; 28 .30 2.87 <.0l 
Clerical 51 18 42 15 a «ae 16 17 
Sales 29 10 19 .07 9 09 @ 63 1.54 >.05 
Service Occupation 17 .06 13.05 7 07 4 .04 
Domestic 
Personal 
Protective 
Bldg. Svc. 


Agriculture, etc. 1l .04 10 .04 3 .03 4 04 
Skilled Labor 94 34 #+119 43 27. =«.28 30 6 3.34 <.01 


Semi-skilled Labor 8 .03 19 .07 2 02 3; SS 49 >.05 
Unskilled Labor 
Not Given 25 .09 40 .14 3 .03 7 08 197 <.05 





TABLE 8. COMPARISONS OF MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
MUSICIANS AND NOoN-MUSICIANS 

















Test of 
Mean Intelligence Quotient Scores Significance 
(1) (2) (3) (1) vs (3) 
School Test Top 1/3 of Middle 1 bod of Lower 1/3 of 
Musicians Musicia Musicians t P 
in Otis* 117 114 104 5.75 <.01 
L Termant 117% 109 105 2.57 <.01 





*Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. 
tTerman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
tTerman does not term this figure “I.Q.,” but a “general measure of brightness.” 


TABLE 9. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HiGH AND Low GRADES OF 
MUSICIANS AND NoN-MUSICIANS 

















Frequency of Average Frequency of Average { 
Grade Categories High Grade Low Grade , 
Musicians Non-Musicians Musicians Non-Musicians 
A 203 52 0 
B 55 94 53 14 
Cc 3 19 133 66 
D 0 1 67 77 
F 0 0 4 9 
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ed, less objective, less friendly and less 
adept at personal relations. 

2. Contrary to common opinion and 
popular literature regarding the nature 
of the musician, the young amateur 
musician is an active, highly intelligent 
individual with a wide range of inter- 
ests, abilities and activities both in 
and out of music. He is a recognized 
leader among his classmates, above- 
average in academic achievement, and 
comes from an above-average home. 
As a person he is a little less objective 
and somewhat less adept in his per- 
sonal relationships than other students. 
The boy musician is less active, less 
emotionally stable and less masculine 
in his interests while the girl musician 
is less restrained and less friendly. 


Implications 


In the future, in studies of charac- 
teristics of outstanding high school mu- 
sicians, the findings could probably be 
sharpened by eliminating all musicians 
from the non-musical group. It would 
also be of advantage to the study to 
use the non-musicians as a norm if a 
standardized test is given rather than 


norms supplied with the test. This 
would help insure a greater degree of 
homogeneity between the norm group 
and the test group in factors other than 
musical ones. 

The results of this study may well 
imply that the future of music should 
be good. Music seems to be attracting 
individuals who are of a generally su- 
perior nature, and they are the ones 
who will support and promote music in 
the future. 

The type of data accomplished by 
this study should do much to help dis- 
pell the archaic yet prevalent opinions 
that musicians are eccentric individuals 
of narrow and limited ability outside 
the field of music. While student mu- 
sicians do show some asocial traits as 
measured by a standardized test, they 
are actually proving to be individuals 
of a generally superior nature and are 
exhibiting that there is a strong rela- 
tionship between functional intelli- 
gence and musical achievement. Ac- 
cording to these data music is serving 
as one facet of expression and achieve- 
ment for the superior person. 

Central State College, Oklahoma. 


TABLE 10. COMPARISONS OF GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN MEAN TEST SCORES OF 
MUSICIANS AND GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN NorM SCORES 








Upper 1/3 Musicians 


All Musicians 


Upper vs Lower Musicians 








Trait Norm Upper Lower 
G-Z t P G-Z t P G-Z G-Z t P 
G 17.0 17.61 108 >.05 17.25 24 >.05 17.61 15.95 2.05 <.02 
R 16.4 14.48 3.96 <.0l1 13.38 9.06 <.0l1 1448 1248 262 <.0l 
A 15.0 13.64 2.26 <.05 1349 405 <.01 13.64 1248 144 >.05 
S 18.8 18.87 10 »>.05 18.92 29 >.05 18.87 18.39 51 »>.05 
E 16.3 14.03 3.55 <.0l 14.07 563 <.01 14.03 14.09 06 >.05 
18) 17.4 15.06 3.97 <.0l1 13.15 1099 <.01 15.06 1133 3.76 <.Ol1 
F 14.6 15.05 147 >.05 1263 4.78 <.01 15.5 1119 362 <0l 
7 18.2 18.52 61 >.05 15.95 516 <.0l1 1852 13.81 481 <.0l 
P 17.1 16.25 145 >.05 1400 740 <.01 16.25 1235 402 <.Ol 
M 16.1 12.46 552 <.0l1 1117 12.96 <.01 12.46 958 2.95 <0l 
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TABLE 11. COMPARISONS OF GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN MEAN TEST SCORES OF 
Boy MusICcIANs AND ISAACSON-CoTTLE Norm Scores* 
Isaacson- Musical 
Trait Cottle Boys t P 
G 19.26 16.35 3.82 <.001 
R 14.61 13.65 1.28 
A 15.45 14.52 1.05 
Ss 19.19 18.35 88 
E 17.59 14.53 3.42 <.001 
Oo 17.04 13.89 3.52 <.001 
F 13.51 12.46 1.40 
T 17.45 17.22 26 
P 17.78 14.58 3.96 <.001 
M 20.27 17.06 4.77 <.001T 





*See Lee E. Isaacson and William C. Cottle, “The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey: II. Urban High School Students,” University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
6:46-47, February, 1952. 


TCochran-Cox. 


TABLE 12. COMPARISON OF GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN MEAN TEST SCORES OF 


Grr~t MusIcIANS AND ISAACSON-COTTLE NorM SCORES 











Isaacson- Musical 

Trait Cottle Boys t P 
G 17.46 17.78 42 
R 16.86 13.19 5.14 <.001 
A 12.66 12.87 .28 
Ss 21.00 19.12 2.11 <.05 
E 16.31 13.83 2.97 <.05 
O 17.12 14.12 3.71 <.001 
F 17.95 14.34 4.76 <.001 
T 18.42 17.16 1.85 
P 18.63 15.54 3.92 <.001 
M 10.29 8.87 2.16 <.05 




















A Symposium on Research 


Factors Which Underlie the Development 
of a Research Program 


E. THAYER GASTON 


oe RATHER distinct areas of in- 
tellectual endeavor have character- 
ized and given quality to our western 
civilization. They are philosophy, re- 
ligion, and science. However much in 
the past these may have fused, separ- 
ated, dominated, or weakened, they yet 
remain somewhat distinct for many 
people, and their harmonization re- 
mains a necessity for man’s peace of 
mind. 

It would seem an essential platform 
for the development of research that 
there be understanding of the nature 
and development of these areas wheth- 
er, for example, one adopts a Kantian 
differentiation between the experimen- 
tal and the abstract, or moves to the 
Freudian belief that neither philosophy 
nor religion offer a genuine alternative 
to scientific truth. Such understanding 
is of particular importance to the music 
educator because he must deal with the 
esthetic, which is similar to the re- 
ligious in that neither, strictly and phil- 
osophically speaking, are amenable to 
scientific methodology. On the other 
hand he must be concerned with an 
indisputable science, physics. Still 
further, because he is an educator, he 
will in most cases be forced to acknowl- 
edgement of philosophical criteria. 

Whatever may be considered the re- 





*The three papers which make up this sympo- 
sium all were read, in whole or in part, on March 
30, 1954, during the Chicago convention of 
the Music Educators National Conference, and 
under the immediate auspices of the Committee 
on Graduate Study. 
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lationship, discreteness, or inseparabil- 
ity of philosophy, esthetics, and science, 
once one has undertaken research he 
has committed himself to scientific 
procedure, because research is the es- 
sential feature of science. He will en- 
gage in an intellectual process utilizing 
the best scientific methodology in 
search for truth. 

The most important factor in the 
development of a research program in 
a graduate school is a positive attitude 
on the part of the staff toward scien- 
tific research. Certainly intelligence, 
imagination, and creativity are indis- 
pensable, but more necessary is a con- 
suming desire to find out, a curiosity 
that will not be dulled. Real evidence 
of this positive attitude will be found 
in the fact that those staff members 
who are to guide student research are 
themselves, of their own volition, car- 
rying on research. Although there are 
exceptions, it is difficult to believe that 
there is enthusiasm for research when 
none is ever done. One of the best 
means to achieve enthusiasm for re- 
search is intimate experience in it. It 
would seem, then, a necessity for all 
staff guiding research not only to have 
done research at one time, but to have 
carried on projects since that time. 
Most important is the fact that little in 
the way of genuine desire for research 
on the part of students can be gener- 
ated when such a desire is not evident 
in the staff. The development of a 


dynamic research program depends 
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more on the desire to do research than 
on any of the several factors yet to be 
mentioned. 

A second factor basic to a research 
program is adequate training of those 
of the staff who are assigned the task 
of guiding research. This certainly im- 
plies some acquaintance with scientific 
methodology and procedure. It does 
not mean statistical treatment of all 
studies, but it does mean that the guide 
will know when statistical treatment 
is advisable. If he does not know, then 
he should have access to someone who 
does know. 

Anderson, in discussing the use of 
statistical techniques, has this to say: 
Statistical analysis of data is only in order 
providing the researcher: 

1. Selects the appropriate statistical tech- 
nique for the data at hand and in addition 
tests the assumptions basic to the technique. 
This implies an adequate background in 
the field of statistics and measurements. .. . 

2. Applies the “Golden Rule” of statistics. 
This in essence means that consideration is 
given to statistical techniques early in the 
study, . . . before the data have been gath- 
ered. Too many studies supposedly experi- 
mental in nature are like corpses—all that 
one can do is hold a post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

Too often little attention is given to 
the fact that, though statistical method 
is a very young member of scientific 
procedure, it is developing rapidly with 





1Kenneth E. Anderson, “The Statistical Ap- 
proach to Problems in Science Education,” 
Science Education, XXXVIII (December 1954), 
390. 


many new techniques. The content of a 
course in methodology of research, or 
in statistical methods, differs very much 
from similarly named courses of a few 
years ago. 

When there is proper attitude and 
adequate training then will there be 
some guarantee of good knowledge of 
the level and excellence that should 
be maintained in graduate research. 
Furthermore, confidence is engendered 
on the part of the administration, and 
the third factor which underlies the 
development of a research program 
may be more easily provided. 

The third factor consists of the con- 
ditions and materials essential for re- 
search, such as library facilities—all 
good research is founded on bibliog- 
raphy—scores, records, laboratory fa- 
cilities, and other necessary items, in- 
cluding the accessibility of subjects. 

It has not been the intent of this dis- 
cussion to account for all factors, nor 
to treat in detail the three that have 
been mentioned, attitude toward re- 
search, training in research, and neces- 
sary materials. Particular concern is 
felt for the first two; most of the third 
can be purchased. 

If research is to be a part of gradu- 
ate level requirements, then these fac- 
tors seem basic. If they are neglected, 
then as far as research is concerned, 
it will not make much difference what 
other stipulations are set down. First 
things should be first, whenever pos- 
sible. 


University of Kansas 
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Research: Philosophy and Esthetics 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


HEN one approaches the subject 

of research in philosophy and 
esthetics, it is important first that he 
recognize that he is concerned with two 
areas of knowledge, philosophy and 
esthetics, on one hand, and, on the 
other, with an approach to thinking 
and research, philosophical inquiry. 
Thus, definition is required. We will 
in turn define philosophy, esthetics, 
and philosophical inquiry. 

Philosophy is traditionally defined 
as a concern with truths or principles 
underlying all branches of knowledge. 
In the light of this definition the music 
educator-philosopher is concerned with 
truths or principles underlying the en- 
tire area of musical knowledge and mu- 
sical endeavor, esthetics, and the close- 
ly related field of music education. 

Munro provides what seems to be a 
workable and comprehensive contem- 
porary definition of esthetics: “the 
subject which seeks to describe or ex- 
plain, in a broadly theoretical way, 
the arts and related types of behavior 
and experience. Esthetics is not only a 
branch of speculative philosophy. It 
takes data and method from the sci- 
ences as well as from the observation of 
esthetic phenomena.” Munro describes 
the inner core of esthetics as consisting 
of “theoretical studies which select, co- 
ordinate, and interpret relevant facts 
and hypotheses from all sources about 
works of art and those who make, per- 
form, and use them.”* The music edu- 
cator-esthetician, then, properly seeks 
to explain and describe the art of music 





1Thomas Munro, “Aesthetics as Science; Its 
Development in America,” Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, IX (1951), 161-207. 
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and the behavior of those who compose 
music, perform it, listen to it, or use 
it in any way. 

Philosophical inquiry as a method of 
research stresses broad, fundamental 
generalizations and results in inclusive 
meanings. Through philosophical in- 
quiry one seeks to know the meaning 
of a complex of variables. In so seek- 
ing, after he has gathered these vari- 
ables together, he endeavors to arrange 
them according to some general overall 
consistency or unity, tries to organize 
them into some synthesis or integration 
and, finally, seeks to arrive at some 
broad generalizations or principles by 
means of exacting logic and precise 
definition. He may, in addition, move 
back through the process and apply 
the generalizations or principles to a 
problem or situation. Philosophical in- 
quiry has always preceded, anticipated, 
and supplemented science and must 
continue to do so owing to the lack of 
controlled, verifiable data in many 
areas of knowledge and to the con- 
tinuous need for interpretation and 
application of data no matter how ex- 
act they may be. 

Having defined our terms, we shall 
now turn to philosophy and esthetics 
as areas of knowledge and consider 
briefly examples of problems which 
merit inquiry on our part, together 
with some of the methods of inquiry 
at our disposal. 

Problems in philosophy and esthet- 
ics may be approached philosophically, 
psychologically, or from the standpoint 
of musical criticism. The great pre- 
ponderance of inquiry in esthetics 
proper has been philosophical and has 
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most often been speculative in nature 
and on a metaphysical plane. Problems 
considered by some to be on the peri- 
phery of esthetics but which clearly 
belong to the field of esthetics accord- 
ing to Munro’s definition have been in- 
vestigated by psychological methods by 
Seashore, Mueller, Hevner, and others. 
A vast amount of musical criticism has 
been written and published but has 
often been almost completely subjec- 
tive and personal, with no established 
standards of esthetic value as a basis. 

It seems obvious that the areas of 
philosophy and esthetics have been neg- 
lected as areas for research by music 
educators, as sources of problems both 
for doctoral theses and for research 
subsequent to the thesis. This situation 
may well represent a symptom of what 
seems to be an almost systematic neg- 
lect of philosophy and of the whole 
realm of esthetic value in the teacher 
education program in music. Many 
doctoral candidates are uninformed 
about philosophy and esthetics, have 
developed little or no interest in them 
and understandably feel incompetent 
to do research in these areas. I should 
like, at this point, to introduce a plea 
for greater emphasis on esthetic values 
in the overall music education program 
and for course work in philosophy and 
esthetics at a high level and of high 
quality in both undergraduate and 


graduate college programs of music 
education. 


I. The following problems in phil- 
osophy and esthetics represent ex- 
amples of the kind of research that 
could be performed with benefit both 
for the researcher and for the entire 
profession of music education. 


A. Problems lending themselves to 
the philosophical approach: 


lL. Interpretation of esthetic theories 
and application of the theories to mu- 
sical behavior, musical performance, 


music appreciation, and music educa- 
tion. For example, the theory develop- 
ed by Langer in Philosophy in a New 
Key? and in Feeling and Form® is 
full of meaning and rife with implica- 
tions for every branch of music educa- 
tion. The unverifiable nature of the 
theory notwithstanding, a thorough, 
scholarly, systematic, and comprehen- 
sive application of it to the objectives, 
materials, and methods of music edu- 
cation would be a significant contribu- 
tion to music education and would un- 
doubtedly shed new light on the theory 
itself. Similar treatment of other well 
developed theories would be of com- 
parable value. 


2. A synthetic treatment of a num- 
ber of the foremost theories on the 
esthetic value of music. This should not 


‘be an anthology of esthetic theories, 


but rather an analysis, interpretation, 
and synthesis of the theories, similar 
in scope and perhaps in treatment to 
Hilgard’s Theories of Learning.* 


3. The formulation of a valid philo- 
sophical foundation for music educc- 
tion based on verifiable data and de- 
veloped through rigorous logical think- 
ing. 

4. The formulation of a sound 
theory concerning integration among 
the arts and the derivation of common 
principles underlying music education 
and education in other fine arts. Such 
a study could perhaps give direction 
to our present efforts to correlate and 
integrate music with other subject mat- 
ter, efforts which are often haphazard, 
poorly organized, and futile. 





2Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New 
Key (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1942; second ed., 1951; New York: New Amer- 
ican Library, 1948). 

SLanger, Feeling and Form (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953). 

4Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc., 
1948.) 
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B. Problems lending themselves to a 
psychological approach: 


1. Studies of the personalities and 
creative imaginations of present day 
performers and composers to determine 
how they react to music, what they 
think and how they feel about music. 


2. Studies of the responses of people 
to various kinds of music and their re- 
sponses to music under varying condi- 
tions. 


3. Studies of the genetic develop- 
ment of musical responsiveness in chil- 
dren, including inquiry into the ances- 
try of the children and kind of environ- 
ment which produces low and high 
levels of responsiveness. 


4. Studies of the factors determin- 
ing preference in music. What musical 
factors, for example, influence the pref- 
erence of elementary school children 
for songs they like to sing and the 
compositions they prefer to hear? 


5. Studies of the ways in which 
music is used, experienced and eval- 
uated by persons of different ages, dif- 
ferent personality types and by mem- 
bers of varying social, religious, eco- 
nomic, and racial groups. 


C. Studies in the area of musical 
criticism: 

1. The formulation and application 
of standards of value to the work of 
contemporary composers and to broad 
areas of contemporary music. 


2. The application of established 
theories of musical value to contempor- 
ary music. 


II. Now let us turn to examples of 
problems in areas other than philos- 
ophy and esthetics which lend them- 
selves to philosophical inquiry as a 
method of research: 


1. The development of sound ob- 
jectives for the entire music education 


program and for the several phases and 
levels of the program. This type of 
study should result in the description 
of desired musical behavior of a musi- 
cally educated person. 


2. Realistic appraisal and interpre- 
tation of the contribution of music 
education to the objectives of general 
education. 


3. Establishment, interpretation, and 
application of principles for the proper 
functioning of institutions of musical 
learning, for example, the school of 
music in a state university. 


4. Application of principles from the 
psychology of learning to the teaching 
of the several phases of music. 


5. Establishment of psychologically 
and musically sound principles for the 
development of instructional materials 
in instrumental music and the actual 
development of materials in accordance 
with the principles established. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
problems suggested here are merely 
examples and that they represent only 
a very small sample of literally hun- 
dreds of problems in the areas under 
consideration which merit further 
study. 

It is obvious that problems in these 
areas are much broader in scope and 
of infinitely greater complexity than 
the problems often used as the subjects 
of doctoral theses. However, problems 
of this kind have much to recommend 
them, especially for mature doctoral 
candidates, for post-doctoral research, 
and for group research. Some persons 
may pose the objection that doctoral 
candidates are not competent to handle 
these problems in a definitive and au- 
thoritative manner. If this is true, it 
should not be, but even granting that 
it may be true in some cases, one won- 
ders if careful work on problems in 
these areas would not be more fruitful 
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both in terms of the students’ intellec- 
tual and scholarly development and in 
terms of benefit to music education 
than concern, however meticulous, de- 
tailed, and exhaustive, with the petty 
and trivial problems which characterize 
some of the research effort in music 
education. At the very least, work on 
such problems as these would have the 
real and important advantage of serv- 
ing as a stimulus to the music educator 
to do further research after the require- 
ments for the academic degree have 


been completed. Even the most cur- 
sory inquiry reveals that a very small 
number of music educators pursue fur- 
ther research in the same area in which 
they write their doctoral theses, and an 
alarming number never do further re- 
search in any area. Is not this unfor- 
tunate situation due at least to some 
extent to the superficial, uninspired, 
and unrewarding problems sometimes 
used for doctoral theses? I believe that 
the answer is undoubtedly affirmative. 
University of Illinois 
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Psychological Problems in Musical Art 


MAX SCHOEN 


= THE TITLE of this paper im- 
plies a relationship between science 
and art, it is fitting that a discussion 
of scientific problems involved in musi- 
cal art open with some remarks on the 
bearing of science to art in general. 
Art means doing, science means 
knowing. But art means more than do- 
ing, since all doing is not artistic, and 
science means more than knowing, 
since all knowing is not scientific. 
Hence, art is doing of a unique sort, 
and science is knowing of a unique 
sort. Now, there is knowing by doing, 
and there is doing by knowing. The dif- 
ference between the two is this: that if 
the knowing is only the result of doing 
there is no evidence that either the 
knowing or the doing is sound. The 
person who only knows because he 
does, cannot know whether what he is 
doing is worth doing, or whether the 
way he is doing is also the best way of 
doing it. And it is here that science 
comes to the rescue; for scientific 
method is no more than a procedure 
for obtaining knowledge in which we 
can place a high degree of confidence 
because of its verifiability. It is there- 
fore only when we talk scientifically 
that we really can know what it is we 
are talking about, because we can pro- 
duce factual evidence for our conclu- 
sions. Science does not defend, attack, 
dictate, or plead. It seeks to know. 
And if knowledge by search contradicts 
knowledge by practice, it is the part of 
wisdom to place confidence in the 
former. In other words, knowledge by 
practice is not necessarily wrong nor 
necessarily right. Whether it is the one 
or the other only scientific method can 
determine, and scientific method means 
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experimentation. A scientific product 
is an idea, while an artistic product is 
an object. Consequently, a scientific 
approach to art simply means a search 
for a reliable idea, for dependable 
knowledge, regarding the nature of the 
art object, the nature of the artistic 
activity, and the nature of the art ex- 
perience. 

The psychological, or scientific, prob- 
lems in musical art are fourfold: (1) 
What is music as art? (2) What con- 
stitutes the esthetic hearing of music? 
(3) What is the basis for the esthetic 
hearing of music? (4) What must be 
an adequate procedure in education 
for the esthetic hearing of music? Each 
of these questions must be answered 
in terms of the whole of which it is a 
part, if the answer is to have any de- 
gree of dependability. Thus, since mu- 
sic is one of the arts, its place among 
the arts, what particular artistic need 
it serves, can be determined only when 
we have a general definition of the na- 
ture and function of art in general. The 
second question likewise calls for a defi- 
nition of esthetic experience of which 
musical experience is one expression. 
And when the nature of esthetic exper- 
ience has been ascertained it becomes 
necessary to find out where it belongs 
in the growth of experience in order to 
see what operates in it. Finally, educa- 
tion for the esthetic perception of music 
must be in harmony with what it is 
that education is out to accomplish in 
all phases of educational procedure. 

The Nature of Art 

The term “art” is a designation of 
an object produced by man versus a 
product of nature. Thus, a natural 
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landscape is never an art product, al- 
though it may be an object of beauty. 
But a product from the hands of man 
is called an art product only when it is 
experienced as being beautiful. It is 
then the experience of beauty stimu- 
lated by a human product that labels 
that product as art. The relation, there- 
fore, between an object of beauty and 
an art product seems to be this: that 
whenever something in nature excites 
an experience of beauty, and this some- 
thing is then used as a medium for the 
expression or recording of that experi- 
ence, the resulting product of such ex- 
perience and activity is an art product 
or a work of art. Art is work, but work 
impelled by the experience of beauty 
and aiming at a presentation of a rec- 
ord of that experience. The art work 
is nature transformed by the human 
mind, resulting in the humanization 
of nature, imbuing nature with vitality 
and personality. It is for this reason 
that art is creation, generation, the 
new emerging out of the old revitaliz- 
ing the old with the life of the new, and 
thereby making the old newly signifi- 
cant. Here perhaps lies the distinction 
between artist and craftsman: the one 
produces, brings forth, the other re- 
produces, duplicates that which already 
is, but does so with skill and accuracy. 
The former evokes truth from nature 
by living her and thereby resuscitating 
her, the latter remains true to nature 
by observing and copying her. 

By saying that art is creative we also 
identify art with the realm of imagina- 
tive experience, while nature belongs 
to the sphere of perceptual mental 
events. In perception we become fa- 
miliar with the world of actualities 
about us and thereby get to know what 
to do about them. Perception belongs 
to biological necessity, in that we must 
learn to adjust ourselves to existences 
about and around us if we are to keep 
alive. But the paradox of perception is 


that the more we learn about a situa- 
tion the less alive we become to it, in 
that a situation is learned to the degree 
to which we can afford to ignore it. In 
perception, therefore, the world is with- 
out notice because we are inattentive. 
We look but do not see, and listen but 
do not hear. Perception tends more and 
more in the direction of the life of 
death, paradoxical as this may sound. 
It is in imagination, in creative 
thought, that the world comes back to 
notice and we come back to life. But 
there is a difference in the imaginative 
life as it operates in science and philos- 
ophy and as it functions in art. Science 
and philosophy corner nature to ques- 
tion her in the effort to find out from 
her what she is and how she operates 
in order to control her. Science does 
this by experimentation, philosophy, 
with its more inclusive purpose, does it 
by logic and speculation. Both scient- 
ist and philosopher are alert to nature, 
rescue her from the death of percep- 
tion, but do so by standing off from 
her. Art brings her to life by greeting 
her, embracing her, immersing herself 
in her and living her. In art it is life 
by living versus life by questioning, 
inquiring, and searching. Art finds life, 
science and philosophy seek it. But 
whether in finding or seeking, the life 
of imagination rescues life from the 
living death of perception. 
Imagination and perception differ 
also in that for perception the world 
is necessity while for imagination it is 
a playground. In perception life is en- 
slaved to its surroundings, because it is 
dependent upon the environment for its 
continuation. In other words, in percep- 
tion life is adjusted to its world. But 
in imagination life becomes free, and 
therefore fully life, in that imagination 
uses the world in the interest of life 
by adjusting it to itself for its own 
purposes. From the standpoint of bio- 
logical existence, that is, the mere 
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maintenance of life, imagination is 
superfluous, an ornament on life. But if 
life is to savor of itself, if it is to taste 
of itself, it can do so only in imagina- 
tion, and in this respect life is full and 
complete only in the life of imagination. 
It is from this standpoint that the full 
significance of art for life in contrast 
to science and philosophy becomes ap- 
parent. Science and philosophy are free 
activities, in that they play with the 
world; but life in both of them is still 
enslaved to itself by being tied to 
thought. To the degree to which life in- 
quires concerning itself and its world, 
to that degree it is not free of itself. 
Thought is the worst of slave drivers in 
that, whereas it tends towards peace 
and repose, it never attains it. Thought 
is a constant becoming and a never 
being. With art it is different. It does 
not ask or demand, but gives itself 
freely, and therefore receives fully. By 
not putting itself over the world in the 
attempt to make it yield to its de- 
mands, as do science and philosophy, 
and thus driving the world from itself, 
art permits the world to come to it with 
spontaneity, and therefore with full- 
ness. In art life és, in science and philos- 
ophy it seeks to be, with the result that 
in art it is free whereas in science and 
philosophy it is searching for freedom. 

It was necessary to take this excur- 
sion into the psychological source of 
art in order to indicate the tie-up of 
art with life, to establish it as a living 
reality and necessity, something that 
grows out of life’s need, and not as a 
mere decoration on life, which it is so 
often held to be. Art is not an addition 
to life, it is an outgrowth of life. It is 
life attaining moments of perfection, 
of fullness and completeness, moments 
of being in the flux of becoming, in 
which life undergoes a transformation 
from a process of attaining to a product 
of attainment. It is life transcending 
itself by lifting itself out of the frame- 


work of time and space by which it is 
hemmed in, and reaching a moment of 
life that is also an eternity of living. 
Here matter is conquered by mind and 
the conquest stamped upon matter. 

What, now, in the light of the fore- 
going, is an art product? It is a product 
that presents a perfect record of perfect 
experience, and as such is capable of 
arousing in others the perfection that 
brought it into being. 


Music As Art 


With this view of art as perfect ex- 
pression of perfect experience we can 
approach the problem concerning the 
artistic factor in music, namely, what 
it is that music is the perfect expres- 
sion of. When we raise this question in 
connection with any other art besides 
music the answer is quite obvious. The 
literary arts have for their subject mat- 
ter the realm of human affairs in ac- 
tions, ideas, motives, struggles, aspira- 
tions, and conflicts, and it is this ma- 
terial that the arts of drama, fiction, 
and poetry treat creatively. Painting 
and sculpture have the world of visual 
objects and phenomena for their raw 
artistic material. But what does music 
start out with? What in nature does it 
treat creatively? If we answer that the 
material of music is sound we are say- 
ing no more than if we said that lit- 
erature deals with language, painting 
with colors, and sculpture with shapes. 
This tells us only what mediums these 
arts use for expression of experience, 
but not what it is that is expressed. 
Art has a medium, but medium is not 
art. Now, that which sound is a 
medium of must be inherent in sound, 
and therefore the question of what it is 
that music, the art of sound, expresses, 
reduces itself to determining what 
sound, as an utterance, is utterance of 
in its basic, biological nature. 

Sound is the natural utterance of 
feeling, since the very and only mean- 
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ing of sound is the feeling it evokes. 
The med. of the other arts have feel- 
ing; but .one is feeling. Thus, the 
meaning of a word is the object or act 
it refers to, that of a color is what it is 
a color of, but a tone is no more than 
either pleasant or unpleasant in some 
degree. The response to a tonal stimu- 
lus is basically a feeling response, mak- 
ing of tone the natural stimulus for 
feeling. We can see the point clearly 
when we compare a verbal sentence, 
or a painting, with a melody. The sen- 
tence says this or that. The painting is 
a painting of this or that. But what 
does the melody say, what is the 
melody a melody of? If any answer is 
given to such a question that has any 
degree of relevancy to the melody it is 
in terms of feeling. It is noticeable that 
in the experimental literature on the 
ideational effects of music, from single 
tones to complete musical units, the 
reports of such effects, varied as they 
are, are invariably of experiences that 
are predominantly feelingful. It is still 
more noticeable, and therefore of 
greater significance, that when people 
are asked to interpret music in some 
literal manner, as a story, the result is 
either fantastic, trite, and most often 
utterly ridiculous. To cite but one ex- 
ample: Here are four reports from that 
many persons who were asked to give 
an account of what the Chopin Ballade 
in F Major, Number 2, depicted. 

1. Two happy lovers are sailing over 
smooth seas, the ship is attacked by pirates, 
who are beaten off. A fierce storm arises, the 
ship bearing the two lovers is destroyed, 
and after the storm the sun shines again 
upon the sea somewhat calmed. 

2. The piece naturally suggested a murder. 
It opens with a picture of the assassin creep- 
ing slowly along and you hear the shrieks of 
his intended victim when he is brought face 
to face with his slayer. Here the music, now 
shrill, now deep and low, seems to mingle 
cries and groans as the deed is committed 
and the man finally dies. The assassin slowly 


crawls off again and the lighter tones that 
are introduced seem to be the ordinary events 
of life passing on about him, producing much 
the same effect as the knocking on the gate 
in Macbeth. At the end the murderer is by 
himself and the last notes suggest regret en- 
tirely unavailing over what has happened. 
It ends with wild remorse. 

3. The thumping and haste of the latter 
one-third or one-half were nothing to me 
but intolerably disagreeable noise, quite 
meaningless. The first uniform segment of 
the piece was delicious noise, of which the 
only dramatic suggestion was the passage 
through life of a rather rich-mindedly sober 
and patient sort of man, with one leg short- 
er than the other. His inner gravity and 
modesty seemed connected with his lameness. 
At one point he tumbles off the bank into 
the water and then, bang! he is caught in 
the whirlpool rapids for a long time until 
he gets out, rather wet; after which nonsense 
and noise, but for the short gleam of sanity 
at the very end, which is sweet but irrele- 
vant. 

4. Extremely beautiful, especially at first. 
Early part suggests monastic life, as it 
should have been, in the middle ages. Then 
war sweeps over the country and demolishes 
the monastery. An effort is made to recon- 
struct the old life (whether it is a tale re- 
garding an individual or a group I do not 
know), but the attempt is not firmly suc- 
cessful. The life then becomes confused, 
mingles with the crude movements of cruel 
times, and ends in physical or moral battle. 
At the last moment occurs a recollection of 
earlier peace. 


The artificiality of these, and any 
other, literary interpretations of music 
must indicate quite conclusively that 
the inherent, genuine meaning of music 
can be no other than the intrinsic 
meaning of tone, which is feeling. 

But if music is the expression of feel- 
ing, what does music do to feeling that 
gives it its artistic status? To answer 
this question necessitates an excursion 
into the biology of feeling. 

Feeling is the substratum of life, in 
that a living body is a feeling body, 
and a feeling body is a reacting body, 
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a body in a state of readiness to act 
upon a stimulating force. Feeling is not 
only an indication of livingness, it is 
life, in that a feelingless body is a 
lifeless body. We see this clearly in the 
case of an emotion, which is but an in- 
tense feeling. Emotion is excitement, 
a state of restlessness, which means an 
intense impulsion to action. It is a con- 
dition of unusual alertness, of being 
alive, to a situation. 

Now it is when we place the fact that 
feeling is activity by the side of the 
conclusion that music is expression of 
feeling that we begin to see wherein 
lies the art in music. For it is the 
unique characteristic of listening to 
music that, whereas it excites, stirs up, 
which means that there is muscular 
tension in the musical experience, there 
is no inclination to action, but instead 
a condition of complete repose in the 
tension. Obviously, music transforms 
feeling from a condition of restlessness 
to a state of repose. The biological has 
been transformed into the esthetic. 
The imperfect, the incomplete, has be- 
come the perfect, the complete. The 
feeling has been stripped of that which 
drives to action, which means of its 
biological function, and lifted to pure 
feeling. Feeling as a means towards an 
end has become an end in itself. The 
extrinsic has become intrinsic. Biologi- 
cally, feeling operates as a particular 
feeling, a feeling about some one thing, 
calling for adjustment to it. It is there- 
fore not feeling that compels action 
but a particular manifestation of feel- 
ing. Music frees feeling from its servi- 
tude to biological needs and thereby 
presents it in its pure, basic, living 
form, as feeling. 

This conclusion finds considerable 
confirmation in experimental data on 
the feeling effects of music. Such re- 
searches indicate that when subjects 
are instructed to check from a list of 
adjectives that refer to a variety of 


feelings those that fit a particular musi- 
cal composition played for them the 
terms most often checked indicate a 
mood rather than some one specific 
feeling effect. Gurney refers to this 
point when he writes “that Music is 
perpetually felt as strongly emotional 
while defying all attempts to analyze 
the experience or to define it even in 
the most general way in terms of defi- 
nite emotions. If we press close, so to 
speak, and try to force our feelings into 
declaring themselves in definite terms, 
a score of them may seem pent up and 
mingled together and shooting across 
each other—triumph and tenderness, 
surprise and certainty, yearning and 
fulfillment; but all the while the essen- 
tial magic seems to lie at an infinite 
distance behind them all, and the pre- 
sentation to be not a subjective fumble 
but a perfectly distinct object, pro- 
ductive (in a thousand minds it may be 
at once) of a perfectly distinct though 
unique and undefinable affection.” 

It seems, then, that the art in music, 
as well as the distinctive place of music 
among the arts, lies in its being the ex- 
pression of feeling as intrinsic feeling. 
Music cannot do what the rest of the 
arts do, and no other art can do what 
music does. The art in music, as that 
of its sister arts, arises, as Walter Pater 
insisted, in that which the sensuous 
material of the particular art can pre- 
sent; that “the sensuous material of 
each art brings with it a special phase 
or quality of beauty, untranslatable in- 
to the forms of any other, an order of 
impressions distinct in kind.” 

In being the art of feeling music be- 
comes at the same time the purest, the 
most basic, and the most universal of 
the arts. It is purest because its medium 
and what it expresses are completely 
inseparable, in that tone is feeling and 
feeling is tone. Pater seems to be here 
entirely in the right in holding that 
music is the measure of all the arts, 
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that all arts aspire to the conditions of 
music. “For while in all other works of 
art it is possible to distinguish the mat- 
ter from the form, and the understand- 
ing can always make this distinction, 
yet it is the constant effort of art to 
obliterate it.” And it is “the art of 
music which most completely realizes 
this artistic ideal, this perfect identi- 
fication of form and matter.” Music 
is the most basic and universal of the 
arts because feeling is basic life and 
therefore also universal in scope. 


The Esthetic Hearing of Music 
and Musical Understanding 


The view of the art in music devel- 
oped above at once raises the question 
as to what constitutes the esthetic 
hearing of music, when it is that music 
is heard musically. If music is not 
poetry, or painting, or drama, although 
much of music is pictorial, or poetic, 
or dramatic, just as a poem, painting, 
or drama often possesses musical quali- 
ties, it nevertheless follows that since 
the sensuous material of music cannot 
do the work of the sexsuous mediums 
of the other arts, the esthetic hearing 
of music is destroyed when it is heard 
poetically, pictorially, or dramatically. 
The one conclusion from all that has 
preceded is that if music is to be heard 
musically it must be heard through 
and through tonally, and if it is to be 
understood musically the understand- 
ing must be in no terms other than 
tone. 

This is an important thesis for music 
criticism and music education, for it 
runs contrary to the wide-spread com- 
mon practice in books on musical ap- 
preciation and program notes of orches- 
tral concerts to interpret the meaning 
of music in all conceivable terms other 
than tonal. That music, more so than 
any other art, lends itself to non-tonal, 
or extra-tonal, perception, because of 


its abstract nature, is a well-established 
truth. As Balzac states: 


The other arts impose definite creations on 
the mind; those of music are infinite. We are 
obliged to accept the ideas of the poet, the 
picture of the painter, the statue of the sculp- 
tor; but each one of us interprets music ac- 
cording to his own pain or joy, his own 
hopes or despairs. Where the other arts fet- 
ter our thoughts by fixing them on some pre- 
determined thing, music sets them free to 
play with the whole of nature, which it has 
the power to express for us. 


It has also been shown by scientific 
investigation that the majority of per- 
sons hear music in an extra-musical 
manner, that music interests them only 
as a stimulus for non-musical mental 
processes. But it is for these very rea- 
sons that an examination of the 
esthetic factor in music, which, accord- 
ing to Pater, lies in its sensuous ma- 
terial, is a matter not only of theoreti- 
cal, but more so, of practical import. 
If we are to have musical audiences 
we must educate them musically, and 
to do this, we must know what is an 
esthetically musical experience and 
what constitutes a musical understand- 
ing of a musical art product. 

How can we approach this problem 
with confidence? I would maintain that 
we can do so only by way of a clear 
understanding of the nature of esthetic 
experience as a whole. Once that is de- 
termined we can apply it to music and 
see exactly where we stand, in that it 
must be obvious that a musical experi- 
ence is esthetic only by virtue of its 
being true to the criteria of esthetic 
experience in general, namely, that it is 
an esthetic experience for which music 
is the stimulus. 

What, then, is esthetic experience? 
The reader should be warned at this 
point not to permit himself to be de- 
ceived by the critics who tell us either 
that esthetic experience is beyond defi- 
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nition or that estheticians themselves 
fail to tell us what it is because of the 
numerous esthetic theories. The critics 
talk in this manner only to justify their 
own irresponsible activities. To me it 
is a mystery how a man can insist, in 
one breath, that he does not know what 
beauty is, and in the next breath 
undertake to tell others what is or is 
not beautiful. But such is the nature of 
the genus criticus, and the part of wis- 
dom is to ignore them as either a neces- 
sary evil, or a source of amusement. 
The fact of the matter is that since 
beauty is an experience, a psychologi- 
cal event, it is defineable in terms of its 
psychological characteristics, and es- 
theticians contradict each other only 
for those persons who are too lazy 
mentally to study what they have to 
say. The various theories of the beauti- 
ful, far from contradicting each other, 
are rather supplementary of each other, 
and together serve to clarify the total 
experience in all its rich variety. 

And there is no mystery as to what 
the experience of beauty is. All our 
experiences fall under one of two 
classes: practical and esthetic. Practi- 
cal experience serves biological needs. 
It is the means for physical survival. 
Life calls for action, for adjustments 
to specific situations in our environ- 
ment. Therefore we must be aware of 
what each situation demands in be- 
havior. The situation is but a clue, a 
sign, for this or that selective act. And 
our interest is not in the situation per 
se, but in ourselves. The situation is 
but a means towards an end, the end 
being the satisfaction of some present 
conscious need. Thus, we are not in- 
terested in the food as a phenomenon 
in itself, our interest is in our hunger 
which the food may satisfy. Practi- 
cally, then, the world in which we live 
becomes but a means through which 
we can live, through which we can 
function as biological beings. We clothe 


the world in the garb of our physical 
needs, and see it only through that 
garb. In practical experience we impose 
ourselves on nature, question her, make 
demands of her, try to change her to 
suit our purposes, and insist that she 
exists only for our purposes. 

Now, esthetic experience is just the 
opposite of practical experience. In- 
stead of imposing ourselves on a situa- 
tion we lend ourselves spontaneously 
and freely to the situation. We thus 
become impressionable to the situation, 
permitting it, inviting it, to act upon 
us for what it is, in, by, and for itself. 
Thus we come in direct, immediate, 
spontaneous contact with nature, and 
see her in all her pure, naked, pristine 
being. In that state a situation becomes 
a pure form and we become pure exper- 
ience. In that state the object of ex- 
perience and the experient become 
one. The esthetic experience is thus a 
condition of intense interest or immer- 
sion in what is directly present to sense, 
and that is always form as such. In 
other words, whenever form becomes 
significant as such, esthetic experience 
is present, and the form that gives rise 
to that experience results in the judg- 
ment of beauty. It is a state in which 
we become rid of the biological de- 
mands of life and therefore experience 
moments of escape, a vacation, a re- 
spite from ourselves by rising above 
ourselves into a region of pure being. 

Now, if this account of the nature 
of esthetic experience as complete spon- 
taneous immersion in what is directly 
present to sense is correct, then it fol- 
lows inevitably that since the sensuous 
material, the directly presented mater- 
ial, of music is tone, then a musical 
experience, to be musically esthetic, 
must be through and through tonal, 
and that the moment extra-tonal ma- 
terial begins to intrude the experience 
ceases to be musical, since the immer- 
sion is no longer in music but in some- 
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thing non-musical. We might say that 
here we have the basic difference be- 
tween the musical and unmusical per- 
son. The musical person is he who 
possesses the essential equipment for 
tonal concentration, while the unmusi- 
cal person must resort to extra-musical 
factors because of his incapacity for 
responding to the tonal material. And 
whatever encourages such extra-musi- 
cal responses to music is destructive 
of musical experience and takes the 
name of music in vain. To encourage 
people to find in music ideas, pictures, 
dramatic situations, is to do violence to 
music and a disservice to the listener. 
The situation I have just tried to 
describe regarding the esthetic factor 
in music also applies to musical under- 
standing. There is practical under- 
standing and esthetic or artistic under- 
standing, the two being as opposed to 
each other and exclusive of each other 
as are practical and esthetic experience. 
In practical experience we are inter- 
ested in the details of a situation be- 
cause our concern is with its control. 
The greater our knowledge of the de- 
tails or constituent parts of a situa- 
tion the greater is our control of it. 
This is the scientific and philosophical 
outlook upon the world. Both seek to 
understand the whole through knowing 
the parts because their interest is not 
in the whole for itself, but in its con- 
trol for man. Science and philosophy 
are therefore analytical. Their interest 
is in structure. For them the world is 
sO many parts constructed into a va- 
riety of wholes, the whole being the 
summation of the parts. Science seeks 
more and more minute details, philos- 
ophy endeavors to build these details 
into increasingly larger wholes in order 
to get at the meaning of the parts. 
Science and philosophy render life a 
great service on the biological level. 
Life could not go on without learning, 
and science and philosophy give us the 


most dependable knowledge we can ob- 
tain about the world in which we live. 

Esthetic understanding is of quite a 
different nature and renders quite a 
different service to life. Esthetic under- 
standing, or knowledge, is not of struc- 
ture, but of form. And whereas every 
form has a structure, the form is not 
the summing up of the parts, but an 
emergence. Therefore, the whole of 
science and philosophy is not the whole 
of art. The whole for art, the form, is 
a unique phenomenon whose nature 
can never be accounted for in terms of 
the structural components. The seat of 
the uniqueness of artistic wholes lies 
in the fact that they are mental prod- 
ucts, mental creations, and not objec- 
tive existences. A melody, for instance, 
is not given us objectively and has no 
objective existence. All we have objec- 
tively is a series of discrete tones differ- 
ing in the attributes of tonal sensation. 
If these tones result in a melodic experi- 
ence, the melody, the whole, was form- 
ed or created by the listener out of the 
raw tonal material presented to him. 
That is the reason why the same series 
of tones will be a significant melody 
for one person and a jumble of tones 
for another. The factors of such melod- 
ically esthetic relationships of tones 
lie in the hearer, not in the tones. 
There is a difference between a melody 
as a psychological phenomenon and a 
melody as an esthetic event. Psycho- 
logically any succession of tones giving 
the effect of a sequence, of belonging 
together, is a melody. And we know a 
good deal about the objective condi- 
tions of tonal relationships. But a series 
of tones may form a melodic sequence 
and the melody judged to be trite. 
Esthetically, however, a melody is al- 
ways beautiful, and beauty is never 
trite. What makes a melody esthetic 
is that it produces the esthetic experi- 
ence, which, as we have seen, is form 
become intrinsically significant. The 
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esthetic form is therefore a whole that 
is uniquely significant, unique in the 
fact that the form is not something ob- 
served, but something lived, the per- 
son being the form and the form the 
person, because the form arises from 
the person. 

Thus we see that scientific and philo- 
sophical wholes are given, esthetic 
wholes are created. The former exist 
objectively, are there to be observed, 
accounted for, explained, tested and 
examined. The latter, however, are 
subjective, private, personal, and can 
be given objective expression or em- 
bodiment, but they cannot be explained 
in objective terms because they did not 
arise objectively. They must be under- 
stood in the same manner in which they 
were born, creatively, which means 
spontaneously, directly and by them- 
selves. 

Now all this means, educationally, 
that while scientific and philosophical 
wholes can be taught, simply because 
they are structures, esthetic wholes are 
beyond teaching because they are 
forms. A scientific law or philosophical 
principle can be rationally examined 
and presented because it came into ex- 
istence in a rational manner. A person 
can be led step by step analytically, 
to grasp it. He can go from the parts 
to the whole. To put this differently: 
scientific and philosophical understand- 
ing is impersonal and therefore can be 
impersonally conveyed and demon- 
strated. But the realm of art forms is 
purely personal, and an impersonal 
presentation of them is impossible. 
Consequently, when art forms, when a 
musical art product, is presented ana- 
lytically it ceases being an art form and 
becomes a scientific or philosophical 
structure. It ceases being an esthetic 
object. Musical analysis may therefore 
have scientific and philosophical worth, 
but it is destructive of esthetic value. 


The Basis for Musical Hearing 

of Music 

The conclusion regarding the nature 
of esthetic experience, and the nature 
of this experience in music, prompts 
an answer, in the form of a hypothesis, 
to the question as to what it is that 
operates behind the musical or unmusi- 
cal hearing of music. The hypothesis 
is this: that since esthetic experience is 
experience of form become significant 
as form, or the whole felt as significant 
in its intrinsic wholeness, and since a 
form is on organized whole built out of 
sensory elements, it would seem that 
the degree to which a form can become 
significant as such will depend upon 
the degree of one’s sensitivity to the 
component elements of that form. Con- 
versely, when a form cannot become 
meaningful in itself because of insuffi- 
cient sensitivity to its components, it 
can become meaningful only, if it is to 
have any meaning at all, in terms other 
than itself. Here, then, we have the 
intrinsic and extrinsic responses to art 
forms, the extrinsic arising from insuffi- 
cient sensitivity to the intrinsic. Ap- 
plied to music this means that since a 
melody is a form of components of the 
sensory elements of pitch, loudness, 
timbre, duration, and their coordina- 
tions, the musical hearing of music will 
depend on a high degree of susceptibil- 
ity to these elements as they function 
in melody and harmony. 

Let me attempt to clarify this vital 
matter by reference to the nature of 
the development of experience as pic- 
tured by current psychology. A simple 
illustration from the painter at work 
will tell the story. He does not begin 
with the details of the object he is 
painting but with a general outline, 
that is, the whole, which he then pro- 
ceeds to fill out with its detail. At first, 
then, as a general outline, his painting 
may be any one of a certain class of 
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objects. But as he adds detail after de- 
tail it becomes more and more some 
one thing as differentiated from others 
of its own kind, and significant as such. 
This holds for the genesis and growth 
of all experience. It begins as a vague 
whole which becomes increasingly de- 
finite as its details become more dis- 
tinct. Whatever a thing is, it is that by 
virtue of the parts that compose it. 
But the parts must be experienced as 
an organization, or they present but a 
collection of disjointed stuff, and hence 
meaningless. Clarity of detail is thus 
the condition for clarity of object, the 
clearer the detail the more unique the 
object, and therefore the more mean- 
ingful in itself. Since the clarity of de- 
tail makes for the distinctiveness of 
the whole, and since we know that sig- 
nificant individual differences in sen- 
sory sensitivity and discrimination 
exist, it sounds plausible to conclude 
that, because of the way experience 
develops, the degree of esthetic sus- 
ceptibility to any realm is a function 
of degree of responsiveness to the sen- 
suous material of that realm. 

Now the above is pure hypothesis, 
suggested by the nature of esthetic ex- 
perience as experience of form, and 
confirmed by the nature of the develop- 
ment of experience in general. In addi- 
tion, its plausibility is strengthened by 
the fact that it helps to answer ade- 
quately questions like the following: 
why popular music is popular; why 
program music is considered a lower 
form of music than absolute music; 
why vocal music is generally preferred 
to instrumental music; why the de- 
velopment of the art of music proceed- 
ed from a state of servitude to inde- 
pendence; why program notes annoy 
some to the extent that they will not 
read them, while they are consumed 
eagerly by others; why some persons 
say that the only time they like music 
to which they are listening is when 


they do not hear it; why children be- 
low a certain age do not respond esthe- 
tically to either melody or harmony. 
If we take any piece of popular 
music, whether the popularity be ephe- 
meral or more lasting, as that of pop- 
ular classics, and study its predomin- 
ant trait, we would find, I believe, that 
it is either tuneful, that is, obvious as 
a form, or sentimental, or humorous, 
or markedly rhythmical, or picturesque, 
or dramatic, or astonishing. Everyone 
of these is a characteristic of the re- 
sponse to music of children before 
they attain the esthetic stage in their 
mental development, as shown by a 
number of research studies. The only 
one of these sources of popularity that 
has any musical value—all the others 
being non-musical or extrinsic—is ob- 
viousness of form or tunefulness, which 
means that it is music that demands 
a minimum of sensitivity to the ele- 
ments of musical structure. Popular 
music is therefore popular just because 
it is least musical, in that the music 
is either trite or incidental to non- 
musical matters. It is noteworthy in 
this connection that every attempt 
made to make so-called classical music 
popular takes one of three forms: the 
music is either simplified to make it 
tuneful, or it is jazzed up, or it is 
given a literal interpretation. All these 
are further indications of what it is 
that makes popular music popular. To 
make artistic music popular its musi- 
cal value must be reduced or entirely 
eliminated. A good many courses in 
musical appreciation do just that. 
The secondary position occupied by 
program music is musical art, and its 
preference by the majority of persons 
over pure music, is a second point in 
favor of the hypothesis regarding the 
basis of musical hearing of music. It 
can hardly be doubted but that the 
composer who sets out to tell a story 
in music is writing music, and not a 
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story. And it is even more certain that 
if a piece of program music has musical 
worth it is not due to its program. The 
literal interpretation of a musical com- 
position is either fanciful, trite, or 
ludicrous. With the composer program 
music is essentially a stunt, but the 
great composer transcends his own pur- 
poses, so that his music is essentially 
music. But for the person who cannot 
grasp the music as music the stated 
program is a life saver. He has an ex- 
cuse for listening. He can impose mean- 
ing upon that which in itself would 
have no meaning. Without the story 
he could only be bored, or divert his 
attention elsewhere. This is the reason 
why some people report that in listen- 
ing to certain kinds of music they en- 
joy it only when they do not hear it. 
And they do not hear it because they 
do not have the auditory equipment to 
receive it. To most of us an account of 
the relativity theory in physics would 
be so much gibberish, and if we had to 
listen to it we would either yawn or 
think of something else. And this would 
happen not so much because our train- 
ing in physics and mathematics was in- 
sufficient, but mainly because the ideas 
involved are beyond our mental grasp. 
Program music is preferred over pure 
music precisely because it makes no 
mental demands upon those who do 
not have it to give. And for this reason 
it is also considered a lower form of 
musical art. Here we have the case, 
then, where music that is not esser.tial- 
ly musical is also looked upon as being 
lesser music. 

In this connection it is also signifi- 
cant that program notes, which can 
only deal with extrinsic matters, are 
deplored by some persons and wel- 
comed by others. And I would hazard 
the guess that an investigation would 
show the superior musical susceptibil- 
ity of the former to the latter. Data 
from investigations on the musical 


growth of children indicate quite clear- 
ly that before the age when responsive- 
ness to the melodic and harmonic bases 
of music has reached maturity their 
interest in music is predominantly ex- 
trinsic. We also find that the evolution 
of musical art was from an extrinsic 
value, that is, from its being consider- 
ed a social utility to its acceptance as 
an independent activity. It is also prob- 
able that vocal music is preferred by 
the majority over instrumental, and 
that this is due to the fact that vocal 
music is more tuneful, and that the 
tune is prized mainly as an embellish- 
ment of the words. 

The above remarks have no value 
other than as loud thinking about a 
hypothesis that cries out for testing. 
The method for testing it is simple and 
direct. All that is needed is a sufficient 
amount of data on the relationship be- 
tween the musical hearing of music and 
sensitivity to the details of musical 
form. If it is found that those who hear 
musically also rank high in tests on 
musical sensitivity, and extrinsic listen- 
ers rank low, the case for the hypothe- 
sis is substantiated. To make clear what 
I mean I want to cite an experiment 
along this line made several years ago 
at my suggestion. Several youngsters 
were given several musical sensitivity 
tests and the nature of their musical 
response ascertained. The results show- 
ed that the intrinsic listeners had a 
consistently higher combined score in 
the tests than the extrinsic listeners. 
To cite but two cases. One girl wrote: 

Symphony music gives the greatest enjoy- 
ment. I like to taste the tone of the instru- 
ments. Military music may make me feel 
like marking time with my hands and feet, 
but when it is gone it’s gone. Popular music 
should be used when the listeners are medio- 
cre because if they talk it does not make any 
difference, where as if it is good music you 
want to murder them. Music that I like 
seems to make me swell up inside. I do not 
remember where I am, or that anyone is 
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beside me; when it is over I just pray that 
they will not expect me to talk because I 
want to sit and think what has happened. 
Sometimes in listening I am relaxed, often I 
become tense, sit on the edge of the seat, and 
my hands perspire. No decidedly; no stories 
are needed, just the music and what it 
LEAVES in me. 


This is a marked case of an intrinsic 
response, and her test score was 94. An- 
other wrote: 


Give me stories, costume, catch tunes and 
I can last as long as I have to. I would 
rather listen to musical comedy sung out of 
tune than to the best Symphony that has no 
meaning. My Grandfather is very musical 
and has exposed me to the very best music 
all my life, hoping that it would “take”; he 
has also spent long earnest hours training me 
how to listen. If it is hard on him, it’s harder 
on me—I would much prefer going to a 
Swimming Meet. 


Here is an extrinsic listener, and her 
score was 46. 

The data in this experiment are very 
meager, and I am suspicious of the re- 
sults. They are too good. Only further 
research can tell the story, and it is a 
story much worth the telling, which- 
ever way the data might point. 


The Problem of Education in 
Musical Hearing of Music 


If musical hearing of music actually 
is as I have pictured it, then every 
existing procedure in education for 
music listening is ruled out as not only 
inadequate for the purpose, but as be- 
ing actually perversive of it. 

Present courses in musical apprecia- 
tion are of three kinds: (1) those that 
stress structural analysis; (2) those 
that use literary interpretation, and 
(3) those in which pupils just listen. 
The first and second types of procedure 
violate the nature of the growth of ex- 
perience and the nature of the esthetic 
response, and the third is ruled out by 
the hypothesis. 


Structural analysis puts the cart be- 
fore the horse, in that experience does 
not begin with parts that are then built 
into wholes, but, as indicated previous- 
ly, starts out with an organized whole, 
a form, which grows in clarity as its 
parts come to the fore with increasing 
acquaintance. In other words, every 
form has a structure, but the structure 
is so much rubbish without the form, 
and he who does not grasp the whole 
initially will not do so by having its 
parts pointed out to him. If the whole 
starts out as significant, its significance 
will increase as the parts grow in clar- 
ity, since the parts derive their signifi- 
cance from the whole of which they 
are the parts. Furthermore, a signifi- 
cant whole creates a desire for closer 
intimacy with it, thus leading to its 
parts, each part then reflecting the 
whole and being as significant as the 
whole. 

The sin committed against the spirit 
of the esthetic, in general, and the 
esthetic in music, in particular, by the 
method of literal interpretation, is ob- 
vious. Not only does this procedure 
stress the extrinsic by reducing music 
to a stimulus for non-musical experi- 
ence, but, what is perhaps worse, it is 
a menace to all those pupils who have 
in them the power of developing into 
musical hearers of music. The method 
of just listening is neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl. It is a method of despair. It 
is a dodge, an evasion of responsibility. 
By telling children just to listen it 
evades the crucial question: listen to 
what, with what, and for what, or per- 
haps, what for? It is similar to instruct- 
ing people just to think. What should 
they think about, why, and what with? 

If these methods are out, what is 
left to do? What is left is that which 
is prompted by the suggested hypothe- 
sis that the degree of musical recep- 
tivity of music is dependent upon the 
degree of sensitivity to the material 
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of music. The basic principles for 
education in music listening implied in 
this hypothesis are four: 

1. That since such sensitivity is in- 
born, and that since there exist signifi- 
cant individual differences in such sen- 
sitivity, it follows that the objective 
of education in music listening can be 
none other than that of providing an 
opportunity for each individual to de- 
velop to its fullest degree whatever sus- 
ceptibility for musical reception he 
possesses. 

2. That it is folly to attempt to bring 
all persons up to the same level of 
musical responsiveness, since such an 
effort can only lead either to a degra- 
dation of music or to a distortion of 
musical taste. 


3. That there are degrees of esthetic 
response to music, and that there are 
necessarily persons for whom musical 
hearing of music is an impossibility. 
This simply means that good music is 
music that one’s system can digest, and 
that for some persons this means music 
that is least musical either by its ob- 
viousness or its extraneousness. 

4. That the stated objective can be 
attained by doing, and not by telling. 
This simply means that it is absurd to 
tell a person how sensitive he should 
be, ought to be, or must be, or what 
music he should, ought, or must like, 
but that he should be provided with 
adequate exercise material through 
which his musical stature can attain 
full growth. Such exercises must con- 
sist of the details of musical form. It 
is not instruction in what such detail is, 
but exercise in that detail. 


Summary 


What has been said throughout this 
discussion can be stated in four propo- 
sitions: 

1. From the nature of the art in 
music, the musical person is he who 
hears music in a predominantly musi- 
cal way, and the unmusical person is 
he who hears it in a predominantly un- 
musical, that is, non-tonal manner. 
There are degrees of both musical and 
unmusical hearing of music, and the 
most musical do not always hear music 
musically, but the grossly unmusical 
never hear it musically. 


2. The psychology of experience 
would tend to indicate that the basis 
for these degrees lies in degree of sus- 
ceptibility to the details of musical 
form in which there are significant in- 
dividual differences. 


3. Since susceptibility to any sensory 
material is native, it follows that the 
objective of education in music listen- 
ing can be none other than the develop- 
ment of individual need for musical 
experiences and the bringing of each 
individual to a recognition of his musi- 
cal status, so he can be honest with 
himself and with others. 


4. This objective can be accomplish- 
ed only by a procedure that consists of 
exercise in the details of the material 
of music. 

Now every one of these propositions 
is an hypothesis calling for scientific 
verification, and nothing but scientific 
investigation can give answers to them 
that have any dependability. 

Coe College 





The Establishment of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, 1907-1910 


JOHN W. MOLNAR 


HE Music Educators National Con- 

ference, originally the Music Su- 
pervisors’ Conference (1907-1909) 
and later the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference (1910-1933), came 
into existence as an eventual result of 
a conference of public school music su- 
pervisors which took place in Keokuk, 
Iowa, on April 10-12, 1907. This con- 
ference had been called with no greater 
purpose in mind than to inspect and 
discuss a new method of teaching the 
reading of musical rhythms developed 
by Phillip C. Hayden. 

Hayden was the supervisor of music 
in Keokuk. His activities in the field 
of public school music were well 
known, for he was editor of the School 
Music Monthly, the first periodical de- 
voted exclusively to this phase of edu- 
cation. He was also the secretary of 
the music section of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in which capacity 
he conducted for a number of years a 
large correspondence with his fellow 
workers in the field.* 

In 1905, Hayden published several 
articles describing his experiments in 
the classification and teaching of 
rhythm forms.* He felt that the work 
was showing very good results, and 





1Edward B. Birge, quoted in “Conference 
Breakfast for the Founders,’ Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Twenty-first Year (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, 1928), pp. 160-170. 

2Philip C. Hayden, “A Classification of the 
Elements of Music Which Give Rhythm Forms 
Proper Recognition,’’ Part I, School Music 
Monthly, V (January 1905), 15-17, 28; Part 
II, School Music Monthly, V (March 1905), 
5-12. 


wanted it inspected by other music 
educators. In November of that year, 
he wrote to some thirty fellow teachers, 
asking them to come to Keokuk.’ 

Most of the supervisors who received 
the invitation responded enthusiasti- 
cally, but interest in Hayden’s teaching 
methods probably does not account for 
all of the enthusiasm. Much of 1: was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that, by 
this time, many supervisors had be- 
come “convention conscious.” The mu- 
sic sections of the state teachers asso- 
ciations and of the National Education 
Association had aroused this conscious- 
ness, and had created a great deal of 
interest in gatherings of a professional 
nature.* The novelty of meeting as an 
independent body also exerted a strong 
appeal.° 

Because of the eager response of his 
correspondents, Hayden decided to is- 
sue a general invitation to all the super- 
visors of the country through the pages 
of his magazine. After drawing up the 
invitation, he got the signatures of 
twenty-five supervisors who stated that 
they intended to attend the meeting. 
The invitation appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1907, issue of the School Music 





SHayden, “A Call for a National Conference,” 
School Music Monthly, VIII (January 1907), 5. 
The text of the letter is given in E. B. Birge, 
History of Public School Music in the United 
States, new and augmented ed. (Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co., 1937), p. 244. 


4G. V. Wilson and M. E. Ireland, “Music 
Education on the March,” Thirty-Second Year- 
book of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence (Chicago, 1940), pp. 490-499. 

5Birge, History, p. 246. Birge himself at- 
tended the meeting. 
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Monthly, under the prophetic head- 
ing, “A Call for a National Confer- 
ence.” ¢ i 

Hayden and his fellow signers of the 
call had no intention of establishing 
a separate, permanent organization at 
that time. The conference was called 
entirely as an adjunct to the music 
section of the National Education 
Association. Nor was there any inten- 
tion of making the conference nation- 
al in scope, in spite of the use of the 
word “national” to describe it in the 
call. ’ 

All those planning to attend the 
meeting were asked to send sugges- 
tions for the program to Edward B. 
Birge. The promise was made that, as 
far as possible, the conference would 
be devoted to those phases of school 
music “which are now constantly in 
the minds of the supervisors and 
teachers,” including terminology and 
the National Education Association 
course of study. ° 

Preparations for the meeting were 
made almost entirely by mail between 
members of the committee which was 
appointed to arrange the program. This 
group consisted of five men and one 
woman: Phillip C. Hayden, Hamlin 
E. Cogswell, Mrs. Frances E. Clark, 
all officers of the music section of the 
National Education Association, and 
Edward B. Birge, Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings, and E. L. Coburn. The dates 
set were April 10, 11, and 12, chosen 
because they did not interfere with 
the Easter holidays, and because school 
had to be in session at the time of the 
meeting to enable the demonstration 
work to proceed.® 





®See fn. 3. The text is given in Birge, History, 
p. 245. 


7Birge, History, p. 245. 
SHayden, “A Call,” p. 5. 


®Hayden, “Plans for a National Conference,” 
School Music Monthly, VIII (March 1907), 28. 


The dominant thought of the com- 
mittee was to give ample time for the 
discussion of problems not presented 
in the leading addresses and papers.’° 
These problems were reflected in the 
letters sent in suggesting topics for 
discussion. It is noteworthy that many 
of them are still being discussed by 
music educators. The topics, although 
not phrased in the present terminology 
of education, included such issues and 
problems as curriculum content, ob- 
jectives, grade placement of subject 
matter, methods and _ procedures, 
preparation of teachers and supervis- 
ors, accrediting, standardization of 
courses, the treatment of the boy voice, 
creation of interest, and standardiza- 
tion of patriotic songs.‘ These topics 
were even then not new, for they had 
already appeared on the programs of 
the music section of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The local arrangements were made 
entirely by Hayden. An operetta was 
prepared for presentation during the 
regular part of the program, partly for 
the entertainment of the visitors, and 
partly to raise the number of official 
attendants. By increasing attendance, 
the committee met a technicality of 
the railroads, which granted a lower 
rate of fare to persons attending 
meetings attracting a specified number 
of visitors. A membership fee of fifty 
or seventy-five cents was asked for by 
the committee, to assist in paying the 
necessary expenses of advertising and 
promotion.’* Final announcements and 
details were sent to those requesting 
them. The program of the conference 
was as follows: ** 





10Hayden, “Plans,” p. 28. 
11Hayden, “Plans,” pp. 37-38. 
12Hayden, “Plans,” pp. 5, 32. 


13Birge, “The Music Supervisors National 
Conference, an Historic Sketch,” Music Super- 
visors Journal, XVIII (March 1932), 19-22. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 
KEOKUK, APRIL 10-12, 1907 
Wednesday Evening, April 10 
Conversation 
Thursday Morning, April 11 
9:30 Prayer 
Rhythm Forms 
Class Demonstrations, Philip C. Hayden 
Round Table Discussion 
Thursday Afternoon, April 11 
2:30 Class Demonstrations Continued 
Round Table Discussion 
Thursday Evening, April 11 
8:00 “The Child Voice,” Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings, Oak Park Illinois 
“Terminology,” W. B. Kinnear, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas 
Round Table Discussion 
Friday Morning, April 12 
9:00 Prayer 
“What Regular Teachers Can Do With 
Voice Training in the Primary Grades,” 
Alys E. Bentley, Washington, D.C. 
“Authorized Versions of National Songs,” 
Mrs. M. L. Chapin, Hastings, Minne- 
sota. 
Friday Afternoon, April 12 
2:00 Not Arranged 
Friday Evening, April 12 
8:00 Operetta by Keokuk School Children 
“The House That Jack Built,” by Mrs. 
Jessie L. Gaynor 
This work will be put on the stage by 
Mrs. Reynolds of Des Moines, who will 
spend three or four weeks here train- 
ing the children for their parts. 


Among the attendants at the con- 
ference were representatives of publish- 
ing houses. The committee was careful 
to point out that the meeting was not 
in the least promoted by or under the 
influence of the publishers. However, 
the committee welcomed commercial 
representatives for they felt that these 
men could offer much help in the 
way of suggesting materials..* This 
marked the beginning of the interest 





14Hayden, “Plans,” p. 32. 


of the publishing houses in the Con- 
ference, which later resulted in the for- 
mation of the auxiliary organization, 
the National Music Education Exhibit- 
ors Association, now the Music Indus- 
try Council. 

On April 10, 1907, one hundred and 
twelve music teachers and supervisors 
from sixteen states assembled in the 
Westminister Presbyterian Church in 
Keokuk for the first meeting of the 
conference. Philip C. Hayden called 
the meeting to order, and turned the 
chair over to Mrs. Frances Elliott 
Clark, Vice-President of the music 
section of the National Education 
Association. Hamlin Cogswell, the 
President, was ill and unable to 
attend.** Not only was Mrs. Clark an 
efficient chairman at all the meetings, 
but through her leadership there came 
a unity of feeling which by the closing 
session resulted in a unanimous vote 
to effect a permanent organization.*® 

Although the first conference was 
hurriedly and almost spontaneously 
organized, precedents were set and a 
pattern was established for later meet- 
ings. The first meetings included the 
presentation of papers, demonstrations, 
and discussions from the floor. Infor- 
mal discussion of current topics of 
interest, techniques, and materials was 
an important part of the meetings. The 
presentation of a music program by 
the schools of the host city was an- 
other precedent that became firmly 
established. The fact that the spring 
of the year was chosen, so that demon- 
stration work could be done in the 
schools of the host city, established a 
tradition of having the conference at 





15P. J. Weaver, “Conference Breakfast for the 
Founders,” Journal of Proceedings of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, Twenty-first 
Year (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1928), pp. 
160-170. 

16Hayden, “Music Supervisors Conference,” 
School Music Monthly, VIII (May-June 1907), 
8-17, 21-38. 
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that time of year, and this action also 
started the custom of visitation of the 
schools of the host city by the con- 
ference attendants. Singing at the 
meetings and at the meals of the first 
conference foreshadowed the lobby 
sings of later years, and began the 
pleasant meal-time sings. The display 
of materials brought by the publish- 
ing house representatives was the 
beginning of the elaborate publishers’ 
displays at the succeeding meetings. 
The formal banquet held at the close of 
the Keokuk conference established this 
important activity as an integral part 
of the meetings. 

A vigorous argument developed over 
rhythmic forms as demonstrated by 
Hayden; he admitted that his demon- 
stration was not too successful, due to 
a variety of reasons.” This type of 
work foreshadowed the _ extensive 
clinical demonstrations of later confer- 
ences. 

One of the speakers emphasized the 
importance of in-service training of 
the classroom teacher by the super- 
visor.** Other addresses showed the 
trend in educational thought toward 
the organization of subject matter 
around a unit of interest, and the grow- 
ing cognizance of individual differen- 
ces.?® A discussion dealing with author- 
ized versions of national songs ”° led 
to the appointment of a committee to 
study the problem of establishing defin- 
itive versions of the folk and patrio- 
tic songs of the country. The project 
was to become one of the first major 
contributions of the National Confer- 
ence to the music of America. 

Ideas were developed from the dis- 


1THayden, “Rhythm Forms Demonstration,” 
School Music Monthly, VIII (May-June 1907), 
40-41. 

18Alys E. Bentley, “The Child Voice,” School 
Music Monthly, VIII (May-June 1907), 7-8. 

19Birge, “Objections to Singing Songs Out of 
Season,” School Music Monthly, VIII (May- 
June 1907), 16. 

20Birge, “Objections,” p. 21. 
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cussion on the rhythm work demon- 
strated by Hayden concerning power- 
gaining by the child, the establishment 
of melodic patterns in eye and ear 
training, and the use of large bodily 
movements in feeling and learning 
rhythm patterns. Many of the sug- 
gestions made were later incorporated 
in the newer publications of song book 
writers and the accompanying manuals 
of instruction. The consensus of 
opinion was that all new methods 
should be given a fair trial, and that 
the teacher must not become mechan- 
ical.”* 

The conference divided on the ques- 
tion of formal drill versus song experi- 
ence.”* Stella Root was a leader of the 
group that wanted to give the child a 
larger experience through songs before 
formal drill was begun, and her argu- 
ments for the adoption of the song ap- 
proach were eloquent and forceful. C. 
A. Fullerton drew a comparison be- 
tween the teaching of music reading and 
the teaching of reading words.** He 
stressed the song approach as being 
similar to the process of word recog- 
nition. Opposed to this was the scale 
approach, which he compared to the 
alphabet approach to reading. He 
urged that the pupil be taught to 
grasp the meaning of the words and 
music of a song, rather than to rattle 
off meaningless notes and syllables. He 
also urged that practice material for 
skill development should be taken 
from the content of songs being stu- 
died, and not from formal exercises. 

Music terminology was discussed,”* 
and this, again, was a carry-over from 
the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association the previous summer. 
The interest in and demand for a 
uniform terminology grew out of the 





21Hayden, “Rhythm Forms,” p. 25. 
22Hayden, “Rhythm Forms,” p. 25. 
23Hayden, “Rhythm Forms,” p. 26. 
*4Hayden, “Rhythm Forms,” p. 28. 
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careless use of musical terms on the 
part of music teachers. Since discus- 
sions of the details of methodology at 
conventions and in magazine articles 
necessitated the constant use of such 
terms, it became imperative that all 
should use the same term for the 
same thing. Preference as to termin- 
ology was asked for by a show of 
hands. The fact that the supervisors 
attending the conference agreed on 
certain terms, as well as on basic phil- 
osophies and methodologies, had a 
large influence on the music teachers 
of the country.*® Although only a 
small minority of the country’s music 
educators attended the conference, the 
thirteen hundred readers of Hayden’s 
magazine, the School Music Monthly, 
were undoubtedly interested in the 
report of the meeting which appeared 
in its pages. 

The idea of establishing a permanent 
organization grew during the sessions 
of the conference. The music section 
of the National Education Association 
had long functioned as the national 
representative body for school music 
teachers. The music section “had all 
the prestige which went with a contin- 
uous, active existence extending 
through a period of over twenty 
years.” *®° However, as a result of the 
feeling on the part of those in attend- 
ance that the conference was a pro- 
nounced success, the demand for a 
permanent organization became insis- 
tent, and steps were taken toward that 
end. At the final session, a committee 
headed by Herman E. Owen presented 
plans for the organization of the per- 
manent conference.”’ Sixty-nine of the 
persons present became charter mem- 
bers of the new organization, repre- 
senting sixteen states. 





25Hayden, “Editorial,” School Music Monthly, 
VIII (May-June 1907), 35. 

26Birge, History, p. 248. 

27Hayden, “Music Supervisors Conference,” 
VIII (May-June 1907), 35. 
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The organizational plan was simple, 
providing only for officers and an 
executive committee. The officers 
elected were: President, Philip C. 
Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Miller, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Secretary, Stella R. Root, 
Springfield, Illinois; Treasurer, Ed- 
ward B. Birge, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Executive Committee: Mrs. Frances 
E. Clark, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Jessie 
Clark, Wichita, Kansas; Thaddeus 
P. Giddings, Oak Park, Illinois; Her- 
man E. Owen, Madison, Wisconsin; 
and Birdie Alexander, Dallas, Texas. 
It is noteworthy that all the officers 
were from midwestern states. In its 
origin the Conference had an essen- 
tially midwestern character. 

For the time being, the new organi- 
zation remained officially nameless. 
Hayden himself argued in favor of the 
name, “Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence,” since this title would satisfy 
two opinions which had been expressed. 
One was that it would be presumptuous 
on the part of the members present to 
call the new organization a national 
conference. The other was that no name 
should be chosen which would limit 
its membership to any particular sec- 
tion of the country. It was felt by the 
proponents of the latter opinion that 
the organization and its name should 
be such that all the supervisors in the 
country should feel that it was open to 
them.”* And so the group came to be 
called the Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence, a designation which was used 
until 1910, when with the adoption 
of a new constitution the organization 
for the first time claimed national 
significance. 

After considerable controversy, it 
was decided that whenever the Na- 
tional Education Association came into 





28Hayden, “Editorial,” School Music Monthly, 
VIII (May-June 1907), 35; quoted in Birge, 
History, p. 249. 
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the central part of the country for its 
annual meeting, the new organization 
would waive its meeting and join 
heartily with the parent body.”® 

The meetings adjourned with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and enthusiasm 
among the members. In the words of 
Birchard, the spirit had been one of 
quiet and companionship.*° In spite of 
this description by one of the found- 
ers, the Keokuk meetings were un- 
doubtedly lively ones. For the first 
time, a sizable group of music educat- 
ors had held a series of meetings 
entirely by themselves, and it is clear 
both from the written records and 
from the recollections of persons who 
were present that arguments were 
vigorous and tempers sometimes short. 

The members of the new organiza- 
tion, which was still in a nebulous 
state, remained in touch with one 
another by correspondence and through 
the pages of School Music Monthly. 
It is possible that one or two with 
vision in the group might have fore- 
seen the future growth of the confer- 
ence, but undoubtedly the great major- 
ity still felt that it was only an adjunct 
to the music section of the National 
Education Association. In spite of their 
enthusiasm and satisfaction, they felt 
that the Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence was to function primarily as a 
midwestern gathering of music super- 
visors when the National Education 
Association met too far away from 
the central part of the country. 

During the winter of 1907-1908, 
there developed a strong desire on the 
part of some of the members to hold a 





29F, E. Clark, quoted in “Greetings from 
Past Presidents,” Journal of Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, (Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
1925), pp. 66-68. 

%9C. Birchard, quoted in “Conference Break- 
fast for the Founders,” Journal of Proceedings 
of the Music Supervisors National Conference, 
Twenty-first Year (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1928), pp. 160-170. 


meeting in Peoria, Illinois.*t However, 
the officers, by correspondence, decided 
that no meeting should be held in 
1908, as the National Education Asso- 
ciation was to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, 
that year. The agreement made in 
Keokuk, the officers felt, had to be 
respected. The psychological allegiance 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion also influenced the judgment of 
the officers in the matter.*? 

The 1908 meeting of the music sec- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was, to all practical purposes, a 
continuation of the Keokuk confer- 
ence. A number of supervisors who 
had not reached Keokuk joined the 
new organization at the Cleveland 
meeting.** 

In the fall of 1908 Hayden and 
other officers of the organization be- 
gan to lay plans for another meeting, 
to be held in the middle west.** He 
claimed that the Keokuk meeting was 
the most fruitful in good results of any 
meeting of music supervisors held in 
America up to that time.*® Even dis- 
counting the enthusiasm and pride of 
the instigator of the meeting, the state- 
ment was probably true. Undoubtedly 
the convention had made a great im- 
pression on the supervisors who had 
attended it, for a heightened enthusi- 
asm was evident everywhere, in the 
increased correspondence among super- 
visors, in magazine articles, in the 
discussions at state teachers meetings, 
and in a greater amount of interschool 
visitations. 

By March, it had been determined 





31Hayden, “Music Supervisors Conference,” 
School Music Monthly, VIII (January 1908), 6. 

82Birge, History, p. 250. 

33Hayden, “Minutes and Addresses of the 
Music Section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation,” School Music Monthly, X (September- 
October 1908), 18. 

%4Hayden, “Editorial,” School Music Monthly, 
X (October-November 1908), 18. 

35Hayden, “Editorial,” School Music Monthly, 
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to hold the second meeting at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, on May 5, 6, and 7, 
1909. The special reason for choos- 
ing the site and dates of the meeting 
was that Edward B. Birge, the super- 
visor of music in that city, had already 
arranged to present a large choral 
work, the cantata, “Into the World,” 
by Benoit. It was to be presented by a 
large chorus of children from the 
Indianapolis schools, supported by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. The 
opportunity for hearing such an ambi- 
tious undertaking was then compar- 
atively rare, and the officers felt that 
the performance would serve not only 
as an educational treat, but also as 
recreation.**® The precedent was there- 
by established to hold the conference, 
if at all possible, at a time and at a 
place where some special, noteworthy 
musical event could be offered to the 
members. 

Little publicity was given the meet- 
ing beyond the announcements and 
articles in School Music Monthly, so 
only ninety-two members from thirteen 
states registered during the three days 
of the conference. The reports of the 
debates and discussions are very 
meager, for the secretary’s minutes of 
the meetings are not complete. Hay- 
den, who had kept copious notes of the 
first conference, was too busy as 
presiding officer at the second to 
repeat this valuable contribution to 
the history of the organization.*’ 

The discussions were a continuation 
of those held at the Cleveland meeting 
of the music section of the National 
Education Association. A focal point 
of the conference was the report on 
“grammar-grade requirements of music 
teaching,” which had been presented 





%6Hayden, “School Supervisors National Con- 
ference,” School Music Monthly, X (March 
1909), 44. 

3THayden, “School Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence,” School Music Monthly, X (May-June 
1909), 14. 


at the Washington meeting of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
the previous year.** 

The carryover of the discussion from 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion to the Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence was caused by the fact that the 
relationship existing between these two 
organizations was similar to that be- 
tween the Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence and the music section of the 
National Education Association. The 
leaders of the Supervisors’ Conference 
were the same persons who assumed 
an active leadership in school music 
affairs in the other two groups. It was 
natural that they should continue the 
discussion and study of the problems 
uppermost in their minds at the meet- 
ings of all three organizations. 

A considerable discussion was con- 
ducted on the value of the summer 
schools operated by the publishers of 
school music materials. The members 
divided on the question. While all 
admitted that these schools were not 
ideal, many agreed that for years no 
other help had been furnished in teach- 
er training. The chief criticism made 
of the summer schools was that the 
intense rivalry of the sponsoring com- 
panies was reflected in the schools, and 
that this rivalry manifested itself in 
the students. The result claimed was 
that individual students could see 
little of value in the work of any super- 
visor who had received his training at 
another school. Similarly, such students 
could see little good in any materials 
or methods not taught at the school 
which they attended.*® 

The discussion indicates that the 
members of the Conference felt free to 
criticize the activities and publications 
of all the publishers. The attitude of 





38Birge, History, p. 250. 


39Hayden, “School Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence,” pp. 16-17; H. C. Eldridge, “Concerning 
Ourselves,” School Music Monthly, X (May- 
June 1909), 19-23. 
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the Conference in that respect was 
being crystallized even at this early 
date. 

The Indianapolis meeting reflected 
the trend in current reading reforms 
in the discussion concerning music 
reading. Learning syllables by associa- 
tion and their use only as a means to 
an end in sight singing were stressed.*° 
A committee of ten, under the chair- 
manship of Elsie M. Schawe of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was appointed to 
study and report at the next meeting 
on the standardization of sight read- 
ing. 

The enthusiasm of the members 
for the Conference was, if anything, 
higher than that after the first meeting 
in Keokuk, and the desire to establish 
the Conference on a permanent basis 
became overwhelming. A committee 
on permanent organization was ap- 
pointed to report at the meeting of 
the following year. 

The officers elected were: President, 
E. L. Coburn, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-President, Will Earhart, Rich- 
mond, Indiana; Secretary, Stella Root, 
Peoria, Illinois; Treasurer, W. B. 
Kinnear, Minneapolis, Kansas; Board 
of Directors: T. P. Giddings, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Mrs. F. E. Clark, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; P. C. Hayden, 
Keokuk, Iowa; A. W. Mason, Colum- 
bus, Indiana; and Mrs. E. Casterton, 
Syracuse, N. Y. It will be noted that 
most of the officers were again pre- 
dominantly midwesterners. 

Following the Indianapolis meeting, 
the allegiance of the supervisors began 
to shift from the music section of the 
National Education Association to the 
Music Supervisors’ Conference. The 
supervisors still attended the music 
section meeting, but their interests 
and efforts were directed more and 





“°T. P. Giddings, “Second Grade Work, from 
Rote Singing to Note Singing,” School Music 
Monthly, X (May-June 1909), 23-24. 


more toward the meetings and year- 
around activities of the new organiza- 
tion. 

The Conference met the needs of 
the supervisors to a far greater extent 
than did the music section. The meet- 
ings of that body had been followed 
for years by a few earnest supervisors 
who also attended the meetings of the 
Music Teachers National Association. 
In both groups, however, school music 
was incidental, and was assigned only 
a small amount of time for a sectional 
meeting. Only rarely did the problems 
of the school music profession come 
before the attention of the entire 
group. 

The Music Supervisors’ Conference, 
however, was more professional in its 
outlook, and eventually it became more 
professional in management, no longer 
merely a small department of a larger 
organization. The atmosphere of the 
meetings was more conducive to pro- 
fessional work, partly accounted for 
by the fact that the meetings of the 
Conference were not cluttered with 
nonmembers who came only to hear 
the musical part of the program, as 
was alleged to be the case at the Na- 
tional Education Association meet- 
ings.** The Conference, too, had a 
sense of permanence, which was not the 
case with the other groups.*? 

The trend toward the Conference 
was also reflected in the pages of 
School Music Monthly. The editorial 
policy of the magazine had been to 
devote the entire space of the Septem- 
ber issue to the National Education 
Association music section meeting of 
the summer before. In the September 
issue of 1909, however, only a small 
amount of space was given to the 
meeting of that group, because the 
papers presented at the meeting had 


*1Hayden, “School Music Supervisors Con- 
ference,” p. 28. 

42Birge, “Editorial,” Music Supervisors 
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been rather general in character, and 
because the Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference had appeared on the scene. 
The editor of the magazine felt that 
the Conference had much more vital 
contributions to make to the profession 
than had the National Education 
Association, and that the change in 
policy was justified.** 

The break with the parent organi- 
zation was not easily made by the 
members of the new Conference. A 
strong feeling of loyalty toward the 
older organization remained but the 
logic of the situation was too powerful 
to be resisted. To remain a section of 
the National Education Association 
meant lack of continuity, lack of 
money, and a lack of independence. 
To the members of the Conference, 
the music section meant weakness in- 
stead of strength. The strength of the 
Conference was demonstrated more 
and more clearly with the growth of 
the new society as an independent 
body.** 

In the case of the Music Teachers 
National Association, the allegiance of 
the supervisors was changed more 
easily because of the subordinate posi- 
tion that public school music occupied 
in that organization. The majority of 
the members of the Music Teachers 
National Association were private 
teachers, and as such, they had a phil- 
osophy and point of view totally at 
variance with that of the supervisors. 
Taught in the European tradition of 
the development of the individual’s 
technical powers, the private teachers 
had little respect, and in some cases 
even contempt, for the work of the 
public school music teacher. In conse- 
quence, school music teachers natur- 





43Hayden, “Editorial,” School Music Monthly, 
XI (September 1909), 5. 

44Birge, “The Music Supervisors National 
Conference, An Historic Sketch,” Music Super- 
visors Journal, XVIII (March 1932), 19-22. 


ally turned toward the organization 
that was representative of their work 
and ideals. The shift to the Confer- 
ence was gradual, and was not com- 
pleted until the Conference became 
truly national in scope; this did not 
occur until the second decade of the 
twentieth century. Until then, the 
leaders of the Conference, but not the 
great majoriy of its membership, con- 
tinued to attend the sectional meetings 
of the National Education Association 
and of the Music Teachers National 
Association. 

The actions which definitely es- 
tablished the Conference as an inde- 
pendent, permanent, and national body 
occurred at the third meeting, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3 to 6, 1910, 
which was attended by one hundred 
and fifty supervisors from twenty- 


‘three states. Here, the first constitu- 


tion was adopted, and the organiza- 
tion was officially designated as the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, the name by which it was known 
until 1934. 

The superintendent of the Cincin- 
nati schools, W. Dyer, in a welcoming 
address,*® asked the Conference to help 
Cincinnati by giving suggestions on 
how to establish a high school course 
in music appreciation, and how to rec- 
ognize the serious study of voice and 
instrumental music outside of school. 
This was the first instance of a school 
administrator coming to the Confer- 
ence for help in solving his problems 
in the field of music. 

Other important actions taken at 
this meeting included the decision to 
publish the first year book and the 
appointment of a committee to formu- 
late a course of study in high school 





45W. Dyer, “Address of Welcome,” Journal of 
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Cloud, Minnesota, 1910), p. 15. 
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music.*® Another noteworthy feature 
was discussion of the teaching of music 
in teacher training institutions *” which 
was concerned with the allegedly low 
standards in music instruction in these 
institutions, as disclosed in a survey 
of music courses in two-hundred and 
fifty colleges and universities. With the 
debate on this problem, the Confer- 
ence began to concern itself with the 
improvement of teacher training in 
music. 

Osbourne McConathy described the 
work in his high school, which was 
attracting wide attention. He sounded 
the keynote for future deliberations 
when he said, “In back of all the 
musical activities of the high school 
lies the idea that a widespread, intelli- 
gent appreciation of good music is be- 
coming more and more necessary to 
modern social conditions.” ** He also 
touched on the recognition of music 
credits for college entrance, a subject 
which was to occupy much of the 
attention of the Conference in the 
future. 

The formation of the committees 
on the standardization of sight singing 
and on music in the high school was 
the first instance of the general expan- 
sion of Conference activities to a year- 
around basis. Previously, the chief 
function and purpose of the Conference 
had been the annual meetings, where 
the most important activity was the 
interchange of ideas by the leading 
members of the group, and the discus- 
sion of problems in the open meeting. 





46S. Root, “Secretary’s Report,” Journal of 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Music Supervisors National Conference (St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, 1910), p. 5. 

47E. L. Coburn, “Music in the United States 
for the Last Twenty-Five Years,” Journal of 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference (St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, 1910), pp. 16-19. 

480. McConathy, “High School Music,” Jour- 
nal of Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting 
of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
(St. Cloud, Minnesota, 1910), pp. 70-78. 


W. Condon suggested that the 
Conference approach all questions in 
a scientific manner, “as the doctors 
do.” He urged that the Conference 
confine itself “to principles that we 
are going to rest upon; that we differ- 
entiate between principles and de- 
vices.” *® However, most of the dis- 
cussions in Cincinnati were concerned 
with devices of teaching rather than 
principles of music education. Several 
of the participants stressed the eco- 
nomical use of time in their discussions 
of methods of teaching. Throughout the 
papers and discussions, emphasis was 
laid on “efficiency,” which reflected 
the interests of industry at that time. 
While many argued that it was better 
for the Conference to establish basic 
principles of music education in the 
public schools, others maintained that 
the Conference should be a forum of 
discussion concerning the means and 
methods of teaching music. However, 
both principles and methods were dis- 
cussed, and this broad and comprehen- 
sive approach to the entire field of 
school music is still a characteristic 
of the Conference. 

The constitution adopted at the 
meeting established the framework of 
organization on which the Conference 
was to build for the next two de- 
cades.°° The Conference eventually 
outgrew the first constitution, but it 
was adequate at the time, serving as a 
foundation for the future growth of 
the society. 


Summary 


The first conference was called in 
April of 1907 by Philip C. Hayden in 
order that other public school music 





49W. Condon, quoted in “Secretary’s Report,” 
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50‘Constitution,” Journal of Proceedings of 
the Third Annual Meeting of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference (St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, 1910), pp. 3-4. 








teachers could inspect his work in the 
teaching of rhythm in the Keokuk, 
Iowa, schools. There is no evidence that 
Hayden or the supervisors who helped 
him plan the meeting intended to es- 
tablish a separate organization. How- 
ever, the group of supervisors had 
never before assembled for a series of 
programs arranged independently of 
the meetings of some other national 
body. At the close of the Keokuk con- 
ference, when it was agreed that the 
supervisors should meet again, the as- 
sumption seems to have been that such 
a meeting would supplement rather 
than take precedence over that of the 
music section of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

This first meeting brought together 
supervisors from states scattered as 
widely as New York and Colorado, 
but chiefly from the midwest. Before it 
came to a close, officers were elected 
to insure a continuation of such inde- 
pendent meetings. No name was offi- 
cially adopted; unofficially, the some- 
what informal organization was known 
as “The Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence.” Nor was a constitution adopted 
at this time. The officers were merely 
charged with planning for another con- 
ference. 

There was no meeting in 1908, be- 
cause in that year the National Educa- 
tion Association met in the midwest 
and provided an occasion for programs 
similar to those conducted in Keokuk 
the year before. In 1909, however, a 
conference was held in Indianapolis, 
followed by a third meeting, conducted 
in Cincinnati. By the time of the Cin- 
cinnati meeting, sentiment had crys- 
tallized for an independent organiza- 
tion. Adoption at this meeting of a 
constitution transformed the group into 
a formally organized society of na- 
tional scope. The Music Supervisors 
National Conference, as it was called, 
enrolled its first members chiefly from 
the midwestern states, but was open to 
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residents of all parts of the country. 
Moreover, it had no connection other 
than that arising from overlapping 
membership rolls with the older or- 
ganizations, the National Education 
Association and the Music Teachers 
National Association. 

The Keokuk meetings were marked, 
according to the reports of participants, 
by vigorous debates on problems of 
school music, by a strong concern for 
school music as a professional field, and 
by satisfaction that the conference was 
not overshadowed by the simultaneous 
meetings of any other organization. 
The demand for further meetings of 
this type appears to have been spon- 
taneous and vigorous. 

It may be noted that the establish- 
ment of a separate body of music su- 
pervisors was in line with a growing 
consciousness in education of the need 
for professional organization. The ac- 
tivities and opportunities which could 
be furnished only by national organiza- 
tion included: a forum for discussion of 
professional problems, personal con- 
tacts between members, development 
of publications of a professional char- 
acter, and direction of attention of 
other educators and the public to 
school music and school music supervi- 
sion. 

By the close of the 1910 sessions, 
precedents had been established for a 
number of the features of later meet- 
ings. These included: the presentation 
of papers, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions from the floor; the informal dis- 
cussion of techniques and materials; 
the presentation of music programs by 
the host city; the choice of the spring 
of the year as the time of the meeting; 
the visitation of the schools of the 
host city; the singing at the meetings 
and the meals; the presentation of 
materials by publishers for the in- 
spection of the supervisors; and the 
establishment of the formal banquet. 
Longwood College 
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KATHERINE CARPENTER MODISETT 


HE AVAILABLE information relating 
to the teaching of choral music in 
secondary schools is scattered through- 
out a wide range of books, periodicals, 
and unpublished theses. The present 
bibliography comprises sources for the 
period 1930-1952 containing sugges 
tions and reporting experiments relat- 
ing to this subject. A brief summation 
of the types of information available 
will serve to point out the areas which 
are in need of further investigation. 
Educational objectives—Most edu- 
cators agree that general educational 
objectives concern the development of 
the secondary school student socially, 
economically, intellectually, and esthet- 
ically. The objectives of music educa- 
tion further this development by help- 
ing the adolescent to fit into the best in 
his musical environment by building 
his repertoire, by developing his vocal 
skills, and by enriching his musical in- 
terpretation. However, a review of rele- 
vant literature reveals no standard of 
specific compositions in a well-round- 
ed student repertoire, no standard for 
the nature and the extent of the vocal 
skills that ought to be developed, no 
standard of musical interpretation. 
Musical tastes of the adolescent.— 
Little is known regarding the develop- 
ment of adolescent tastes in music. An 
understanding of the reported experi- 
ments requires the organization of a 
myriad of more or less isolated facts. 
The findings, when reviewed, seem to 
indicate that most educational objec- 
tives run against the grain of student 
tastes. The only objective that students 


seem interested in achieving is that of 
social efficiency, though the efficacy of 
music in this area is uncertain. No ex- 
periments indicate whether or not stu- 
dents want to increase their repertoire, 
but surveys clearly indicate that their 
preference within their repertoire is for 
popular music. Very few pupils are in- 
terested in increasing their economic 
efficiency through music. Regarding in- 
tellectual development, students signify 
that they want to read music better, 
but experiments of a more scientific 
nature reveal that few students desire 
to study syllables or to sight read 
music. Experiments need to be admin- 
istered for the purpose of discovering 
which types of choral literature will 
lead the adolescent to want to attain 
desirable general and musical educa- 
tional objectives. Specifically, in the 
area of repertoire, experiments need to 
be conducted in which the broad cate- 
gories of popular, semi-classical, and 
classical music are broken down into 
more specific types. Experiments need 
to be run that will measure the tastes 
of adolescents in the specific areas of 
rhythm, melody, harmony, text, me- 
dium of performance, homophonic and 
contrapuntal forms, and a cappella 
and accompanied music. Underlying 
any discussion of musical tastes is the 
moot question of the extent to which 
the tastes of adolescents ought to be 
honored in the selection of choral lit- 
erature. 

Musical abilities of the adolescent — 
More research has been done on stu- 
dent abilities than on student tastes. 








However, in nearly every area more in- 
formation is needed to relate the abili- 
ties to the selection of choral material. 
The ability of the average high school 
student to recognize musical composi- 
tions is not recorded. Music educators 
do not state the extent of his repertoire, 
nor the actual pieces within it. Many 
lists of suggested choral literature for 
optional use have been prepared by 
music educators. There is a need for 
a listing of the repertoire with which 
every high school music student should 
be familiar. Tests of the vocal abilities 
of high school students have been re- 
stricted to the areas of enunciation 
(diction), range, quality, and sight 
reading. Within these tested areas more 
information is needed for constructing 
possible goals in sight reading. There is 
also a need for more research on other 
vocal skills—breath support, tone pro- 
duction, and resonance. The ability of 
the student to interpret music is usual- 
ly discussed under two major areas, 
rhythm and intonation. There is a need 
for a test to be given at various age 
levels to a large group of pupils in order 
to establish norms of rhythmic abili- 
ties for each age. Though scores from 
the Seashore pitch test indicate general 
pitch abilities, a technique is needed 
for converting these scores to indicate 
music commensurate with these abili- 
ties. There appears to be general agree- 
ment on ranges. The only guide to 
other elements of melodic intonation 
is in the form of suggestions of musi- 
cians concerning desirable or undesir- 
able tessitura, melodic setting, and 
phrasing for choral music in general. 
Similar suggestions are available con- 
cerning the effect of harmonic clarity, 
enunciation, and text-setting on in- 
tonation of harmonic intervals, but 
additional research is greatly needed. 

The references which follow are class- 
ified under the following headings: 
choral teaching (general and miscel- 
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laneous sources), community partici- 
pation, dynamics, enunciation, evalua- 
tion of materials, intonation, ranges, 
reading, repertoire, rhythm, tastes, 
tests, and vocal skills. The items listed 
under the first heading pertain either 
to miscellaneous aspects of the subject 
for which no heading has been provided 
or to the subject in general. General 
treatments normally include material 
pertinent to many aspects of choral 
music teaching and should be consult- 
ed in addition to the references listed 
under specific headings. 
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EDITED BY THEODORE F. NoRMANN 


Intonation Deficiencies of Wind In- 
struments in Ensemble. By Donald 
W. Stauffer. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1954. xiv, 191 pp.; $2.25. 


Despite the remarkable advances made in 
some areas of physics in recent years a rather 
comprehensive bibliography of research 
studies in the acoustics of wind instruments 
can still be printed on a few small pages. 
The future seems equally bleak. Research in 
atomic energy will doubtless continue to ab- 
sorb most of the time and the talent of the 
physical scientist for years to come. The 
very small number of laboratories maintain- 
ed by musical instrument manufacturers 
strive valiantly, but it will be many years 
before the results of scientific research dis- 
place empirical methods of construction. 

Stauffer’s study, a doctoral dissertation, is 
an important and mostly successful effort to 
present and analyze the problems of intona- 
tion in wind instruments in the light of 
known acoustical theories and recent ex- 
perimental research. Specifically, he con- 
siders (1) the influence of different harmonic 
spectra of the various instruments on appar- 
ent pitch, (2) faulty internal pitch relation- 
ship, and (3) techniques of using the Stro- 
boconn to improve the pitch consciousness 
of young players. The chapters discuss tem- 
perament, acoustical properties of wind in- 
struments, acoustical and mechanical inade- 
quacies of brasses and woodwinds, the role 
of the performer in intonation, and ensemble 
intonation. 

Few readers will fail to add to their work- 
ing knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of the 
different wind instruments, albeit the author 
is not very sanguine about radical solutions 
to present difficulties. The theoretical acous- 
tical principles are fairly lucidly presented 
and logically applied to the problems at hand. 
Numerous illustrations help clarify inevitable 
complexities of text. Perhaps it should be 
mentioned that the mathematical demands 
on the reader are minimal. 


Somewhat hazier is the treatment of the 
author’s own research on average intona- 
tion tendencies revealed by testing members 
of the United States Navy Band. The Strobo- 
conn, as might be expected, confirmed the 
fact that performers do not play in tune 
according to the tempered scale and that 
instruments are commonly played out of 
ensemble at a basic pitch different from 
A:440. The merits of the subsequent discus- 
sion are not wholly clear. If our interpreta- 
tion is correct, it was assumed that if the 
players had been tested in ensemble, they 
would not have significantly altered their 
mean tuning. This is difficult to believe. Al- 
though the author expresses some misgivings 
as to his assumptions in this section, many 
conclusions are nevertheless based upon them. 
The elaborate illustrations comparing inton- 
ation discrepancies will, however, serve as 
a guide to performers and conductors in- 
terested in better ensemble intonation. The 
latter may be dismayed! 

The publication shows evidence of having 
been somewhat carelessly proof-read. There 
are numerous errors in orthography. Two 
should be noted. Throughout the study, the 
term aural is employed where oral is ob- 
viously meant. This might be particularly 
confusing because one of the author’s most 
valuable emphases is the one on the very 
important influence of the oral cavity on 
pitch and quality. The other mistake which 
should be mentioned is the use of format 
for formant. This is probably typographical, 
but occurs all too frequently in print and in 
conversation. 

Despite these and other minor blemishes 
the book is so valuable that it should be in 
the library of every wind instrument per- 
former and teacher. It should certainly be 
used to supplement any classroom work in 
the physics of music and in wind instrument 
pedagogy. An index would add much to the 
ease with which it may be used as a refer- 
ence source. 


Himre VoxMAN 
61 
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The Community Music Association: 
Principles and Practices Suggested by 
a Study of the Flint Community Music 
Association. By David Messner Smith. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. x, 108 pp.; $3.25. 


The city of Flint, Michigan, is fortunate 
in possessing an unusual community music 
association which has functioned since its 
inception in 1917 “to promote the com- 
munity interest . . . by developing a com- 
mon, or general, participation in music.” The 
principal activity of the early years was the 
sponsorship of community sings and of a 
community chorus. In more recent times, the 
association has become the sponsor of three 
large amateur organizations: a chorus, a 
symphony orchestra, and a civic opera— 
groups whose standards approach profes- 
sional levels. Throughout the history of the 
association, a close relation with the public 
schools and with the musicians’ union has 
been maintained. 

The Community Music Association tells the 
story of this Flint organization and reveals 
many facets of its structure, its administra- 
tion, and its financial problems. Services to 
the community, both past and present, are 
described; the success of some activities and 
the failure of others are analyzed. Two final 
chapters entitled “Values and Growth” and 
“Appraisal and Implications” are devoted 
to interpretations of the Flint project. Fol- 
lowing a brief bibliography, an appendix in- 
cludes the constitution of the Flint asso- 
ciation and a series of tables which sur- 
marize information concerning its activities. 
Each chapter points out implications for 
successful community music planning. 

In spite of these fine features, the book 
becomes dangerous for uncritical reading 
when information blends with interpreta- 
tion. The great emphasis on social values 
will be familiar and acceptable to many, but 
it nevertheless leads to exaggeration and dis- 
tortion. Does the author really believe that 
the Flint Sinfonietta failed simply because 
this organization “did not offer opportunity 
for different or better ways of practicing 
democratic beliefs?” Does he really believe 
that people choose to participate in a musi- 
cal organization because it has a written 


constitution? On page 69, he recognizes the 
love of music as the motivating force for 
the “dynamic quality” of amateur music. 
This concept is not always clear in his rea- 
soning elsewhere. 

Generalizations which the reviewer ques- 
tions are not limited to the subject of social 
values. On page 23, for instance, we find 
that “the fact that the first activity of the 
Choral Union was the presentation of a ma- 
jor religious work (Mendelssohn’s Elijah) 
indicated that the Union saw the possibili- 
ties in church interest and support and want- 
ed to enlist them.”’ The author seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the literature of 
large choral works is, with few exceptions, 
limited to sacred music. Consequently the 
choice of this well known oratorio would 
not necessarily carry the implications which 
the author states as a fact. 

Rosert A. WARNER 


Guidance for Todays Children, 
Twenty-Third Yearbook, Volume 
XXXIV, No. 1, Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1954. x, 278 pp.; 
$3.50. 


The Twenty-Third Yearbook is a sym- 
posium on guidance consisting of nine chap- 
ters dealing with the responsibilities of 
principal, teacher, guidance, specialist, and 
parent. Under the several chapter headings 
appear a total of fifty-one separate articles 
by individuals concerned with various as- 
pects of the guidance program. 

There is much in this volume that should 
prove to be of important significance to 
music educators both from the standpoint 
of visualizing the responsibility every teacher 
should assume with respect to the develop- 
ment of the individual child and in suggested 
ways and means for bringing this about most 
effectively. 

The plan of organization is one which has 
become increasingly popular among profes- 
sional educators concerned with democratic 
processes. The book reflects the opinions 
and ideas of many distributed over a wide 
geographical area. It is representative in the 
sense that it reflects the point of view of 
people actively engaged in various fields and 
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levels of the public schools. In spite of this 
laudable purpose it tends to fall somewhat 
short of its ideal for it is representative al- 
most entirely of the point of view of the 
professional educator. To that extent it 
does not represent all of the people con- 
cerned with public education, an error to 
which well intentioned democrats are not 
infrequently susceptible. From cover to cover 
of this book there is not a single instance 
which points up the basic human need for 
spiritual and esthetic guidance. There is no 
attempt to face the issue of religious educa- 
tion and its place in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Nor is there any mention of the 
function and place of the various fine arts 
for the feeding of man’s spiritual, emotional, 
and esthetical life. 

The schools have been accused of being 
materialistic, more occupied with the exter- 
nals of education than with inward susten- 
ance. Whether or not this is true in actual 
fact, there is most certainly little evidence 
in this report to indicate otherwise. 

Guidance is more than choosing a proper 
vocation, it involves more than making a 
satisfactory social adjustment or developing 
emotional stability. Children as well as adults 
in some way must learn to make satisfactory 
adjustments to others but there should be 
provided beyond this a means for discover- 
ing a rich and rewarding inner life as well. 
To this extent the present volume fails to 
face up to one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of American education. 

TxHeEoporeE E. NoRMANN 


Music for Florida Children, A Guide 
for Elementary School Music. Bulletin 
N40 of “Florida Program for Improve- 
ment of Schools,” State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, 
1954. vi, 129 pp.; $1.00. 


According to the foreword written by 
Thomas D. Bailey of the Florida State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, this publica- 
tion “has been produced by the cooperative 
efforts of Florida teachers, students, and 
administrators” under the guidance of Wiley 
L. Housewright, Professor of Music Educa- 
tion, Florida State University. It is not in- 
tended “as a treatise on music methods and 
procedures, or in any sense of the word a 


compendium of best practice in the field of 
music education. It does chart [them] in 
broad compass, however.” 

The “charting” is accomplished by means 
of four chapters designed to answer the 
questions which form their titles, namely, 
(1) “What Are the Purposes of Music Edu- 
cation?”, (2) “What Constitutes the Music 
Education Program?”, (3) “Who is Re- 
sponsible for the Music Education Pro- 
gram?”, and (4) “What Resources and Aids 
are Needed?” 

The first chapter is understandably short, 
pointing out the contribution of music to 
the social, emotional, physical, and intel- 
lectual growth of children. It was encour- 
aging to note that the workshop participants 
inserted also a strong bid for attention to 
esthetic development. That coming to know 
music itself is a legitimate purpose of music 
education is a conviction which is often 
weakened or lost in a welter of extraneous 
activity. 

The major portion of the bulletin is de- 
voted to answering the second question, 
“What Constitutes the Music Education 
Program?” It does this by sketching the na- 
ture of the familiar areas of experience (sing- 
ing, listening, creating, etc.) and suggesting 
materials, procedures, and techniques by 
which such experiences can be made mean- 
ingful and therefore an integral part of the 
children’s developing concepts of music. Most 
of the vocal material suggested is from one of 
the major text-book series, which is probably 
a state adoption, but included in the “Unit of 
Work Relating to Florida” are some fifteen 
most interesting and original songs and 
dances which reflect the impact of national 
and racial groups upon Florida’s history. 

Also found in this chapter is a discussion 
of “Music for Exceptional Children” refer- 
ring to those pupils who are “mentally gift- 
ed, mentally handicapped, or physically 
handicapped.” The last two classifications are 
treated first and quite ably handled in two 
pages of discussion, but it gives one pause 
for thought to see that the mentally gifted 
child is dealt with last and in one short 
paragraph. 

The third chapter, outlining the respon- 
sibilities of those who function as admini- 
strators, supervisors, and teachers, includes 
an organizational chart entitled, “Three 











Year Plan for Initiating and Developing a 
Music Program.” 

The final chapter is really a two page in- 
troduction to the four appendices which 
conclude the bulletin and which may well be 
the portion most used by the teachers for 
whom the bulletin was intended. They pro- 
vide rather extensive information regard- 
ing the aids needed and available for a music 
education program. 

Appendix I treats of “Specifications and 
Care of Equipment” and lists thirty-five 
general music textbooks, six community song 
books, one hundred twenty-one books for 
children, sixty-five professional books and 
five periodicals—all with the elementary 
school in mind. Appendix II is a nineteen 
page bibliography of recordings. Appendix 
III represents an extensive reorganization of 
the RCA Victor Library of Recordings for 
Elementary Schools. All the titles of the 
Library have been organized around ten 
commonly used units of work such as “The 
Farm,” “The Circus,” “Transportation,” and 
the like. In addition, the titles have been 
classified by fundamental movements, such 
as gallop, hop, leap, march, etc., as well as 
by their musical character and their com- 
posers. Appendix IV indexes Library titles 
pertinent to the three volumes of Music 
for Young Listeners by Lillian Baldwin, and 
is intended as an interim source until all the 
recordings of Musical Sound Books for 
Young Listeners are available. 

Bulletin N40 is an attractive book, contain- 
ing ten pictures and five sketches and print- 
ed in large type on double-column pages. 
It is not the formidable appearing docu- 
ment that many such publications are. With 
only a few exceptions, it reads easily and 
well and could be useful reference especially 
for young teachers and supervisors. 


Oteta A. BENN 


Music, A Living Power in Educa- 
tion. By Russell Van Dyke Morgan. 
Edited by Hazel Nohavec Morgan. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1953. xii, 122 pp.; no price supplied. 


Music, A Living Power in Education was 
presented to the music education profes- 
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sion by the Silver Burdett Company as a 
tribute to the magnificent contribution made 
by Russell Van Dyke Morgan to music edu- 
cation. Hazel Nohavec Morgan, the editor, 
States in the preface: “The material con- 
tained in this book has been assembled from 
manuscripts of lectures, articles, bulletins, and 
teaching notes which have not been publish- 
ed previously. No effort has been made to 
cover all phases of music education, but 
rather to assemble and present the avail- 
able material under natural headings.” 

The chapter headings are as follows: 
(1) “Basic Philosophy for Music Education,” 
(2) “Curriculum,” (3) “Basic Objectives 
in Secondary School Music,” (4) “Creative 
Experience in Music Education,” (5) “Lis- 
tening,” (6) “Musical Perception,” (7) 
“Radio—Its Contribution,” (8) “Music in 
the Cleveland Schools,” (9) “Supervision 
and Administration,” (10) “Guidance,” (11) 
“Community Activities and Relationships,” 
(12) “Overview.” These chapters present 
the’ story of music education in America. 
They give the reader the foundations of 
music education realistically projected into 
the present and future by the skill and wis- 
dom of the author. 

There is a strength in this writing that 
is particularly manifest in the chapter on 
philosophy and in the chapter on music in 
the Cleveland schools. The author had a 
sound philosophy on which he based his 
writing and life. He was especially aware of 
the difficulties of putting philosophy into 
practice. In fact, he writes: “Many of us 
teachers have a positive genius for com- 
pletely separating our philosophies of music 
education and our actual practices.” The 
chapter on music in the Cleveland schools 
is a realistic guide to putting a philosophy 
of education into actual practice. In this 
chapter Dr. Morgan has clearly shown the 
part music can and should play in school 
and community life, the part music can play 
when there is a staff with enthusiasm for 
music and children. 

This is unquestionably an important pub- 
lication in the field of music education. It 
is to be hoped that the publisher will make it 
more generally available to the members of 
the profession. 

WruM R. Sur 
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Music Therapy 1953. Third Book of 
Proceedings of the National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy, founded 1950. 
Volume III. Papers from the Fourth 
Annual Conference, East Lansing, 
Michigan. Mariana Bing, Editor. 
Lawrence, Kansas: the Association, 
1954. xiv, 261 pp.; $5.20 (address 
orders to The Allen Press, Lawrence, 
Kansas). 


These papers and abstracts of round table 
discussions describe the suggested uses of 
music in treatment, outline techniques for 
choosing and for providing the musical ex- 
periences which will be helpful, and report 
upon the observed varying responses to the 
musical opportunities which have been pro- 
vided. 

Most of the reports state that a wide 
variety of patients appear to improve when 
they participate in musical therapy activi- 
ties. These patients seem to find that the 
musical activity leads them to join forces 
with others and ends their withdrawal. The 
group relationship and the support from the 
leader encourages creative musical activity. 
The patient finds a change for the better in 
the unsatisfactory picture he has had of 
himself, and he achieves greater ease with 
others and an over-all improved adjustment. 
Various handicapped patients, including the 
aged, can apparently be helped in this man- 
ner if the necessary relationship of mutual 
trust and respect can be set up and main- 
tained. 

Further study is called for particularly to 
clarify the field of useful applications. The 
discussions of the need for standards of 
training pointed out that progress has been 
achieved despite the handicaps created by 
the low salaries paid to music therapists 
and to trainees. 

Some of the papers portray an exagger- 
ated minimizing of musical activity and per- 
formance during the sessions with the music 
therapist. The patients seem to be distrust- 
ful of this approach which makes them fear 
that they do not have the respect of their 
music therapist. As might be predicted, the 
reports show that they reveal this fear: they 
show a need to terminate the sessions, or 
they may make evident displays of anger and 


resentment during them to deny that they 
have any fear. 

More careful studies will probably focus 
the picture of observed improvement. One 
study measures the differing effect of sep- 
arate types of music upon the listener’s body 
by recording the variations in the size of the 
pupils of his eyes. Another paper validates an 
earlier observation that musical stimulation 
decreases the efficiency of performance of a 
routine task. 

In his paper, Dr. Jules Masserman ob- 
serves that whatever improvement may ap- 
pear, the music therapist and his patient 
remain bound by the preserving delusions 
of the human race. He also sums up this 
volume and the existence of music therapy: 
“Music is an integral part of human life 
and aspiration, and as such it is one of our 
most useful therapeutic tools—at once deli- 
cate, versatile, and powerful. Like all in- 
struments, it can be abused or prostituted 
by the ignorant, the careless, or the untal- 
ented; in the hands of the trained, dedi- 
cated, and skillful, it can mediate the most 
fundamental of personal and social experi- 
ences.” 

Cxaries L. Norp, M.D. 


Samuel Barber. By Nathan Broder. 
New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1954. 
111 pp.; $3.50. 

William Schuman. By Flora Rheta 
Schreiber and Vincent Persichetti. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1954. iv, 139 
pp.; $3.50. 


For many of us time has been running so 
fast that we may be unaware that a sizable 
group of American composers of serious 
music, internationally famous, has come into 
being during the first half of the twentieth 
century. Biographies of two of the younger 
composers of this group, both born in 1910, 
have lately appeared under the imprint of 
the publisher of their music, G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York. 

The books are similar in format and or- 
ganization. Each consists of two parts, Part 
One: “The Man,” Part Two: “The Music,” 
and each contains appendices comprising a 
list of works, a list of recordings, and a 
bibliography. 
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The book on Barber by Nathan Broder 
is well done. It is the story of a boy from 
a well-to-do family, whose aunt, Louise 
Homer, the great contralto, and her hus- 
band, Sidney, encouraged his musical pro- 
clivities, particularly his early attempts at 
composition. Though Barber is undisputedly 
American, his art is deeply rooted in that 
of Europe. That is why, perhaps, such works 
as the first Essay for Orchestra and the 
Adagio for Strings, both performed for the 
first time with Toscanini conducting, caught 
on and have had many performances since. 
The outstanding quality of Barber’s music 
is its musicality, its deep seriousness, even in 
his lighter works. It does not strain for ef- 
fect, neither does it strive to be “original.” 
At all times, no matter what the mood, it 
is beautiful in sound, predominantly lyrical, 
therefore grateful to hear. 

The Schuman biography is more diffused 
in effect because, perhaps, it is the work 
of two authors. Flora Rheta Schreiber writes 
about the man; Vincent Persichetti, himself a 
composer, deals with the music. 

Bill Schuman, as he is called by his inti- 
mates, was born and raised in New York, 
a typical American boy, interested in base- 
ball and jazz—an extrovert with keen in- 
telligence and superior ability. Although 
living in one of the cultural centers of the 
country, he heard his first symphonic con- 
cert at the age of twenty and from there on 
dedicated himself to composing and teach- 
ing. To equip himself to teach music he 
entered Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and received his B.S. in Music Edu- 
cation in 1935. Eventually his success as a 
teacher at Sarah Lawrence College and his 
growing reputation as a composer led to 
his appointment as president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, the position he holds at the 
present time. 

The ambivalence of Schuman’s talent as 
composer and teacher-administrator makes 
an evaluation of his personality difficult. He 
is the go-getter, the young-man-in-a-hurry, 
sure of what he wants and where he is go- 
ing. The only question is: are his goals right 
not only for Schuman but for others? Miss 
Schreiber writes with some objectivity but 
with more awareness of the image of the 
powerful president of Juilliard than of the 


stereotype of the struggling young com- 
poser. 

Vincent Perichetti ably and expertly ex- 
pounds the stylistic factors of the music and 
gives detailed analyses of five important 
works by Schuman. One is struck by the 
technical virtuosity of this music, its lack of 
self-doubt or of soul-searching—one might 
almost say humility—that is a characteristic 
of the great masters of the past. 

It is too soon to say whether these two 
young men, Barber and Schuman, will be- 
come fixed stars in the musical firmament, 
but it can be safely asserted that the music 
of the former gives forth a steady and pure 
effulgence that has not paled with the pas- 
sage of time, whereas Schuman’s music makes 
a brilliant and immediate effect that at times 
is dissipated almost as soon as it is heard. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 


Jean Sibelius. By Nils-Eric Ringbom. 
Translated from the Swedish by 
G. I. C. de Courcy. Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1954. ix, 196 pp.; price not supplied. 


The author’s stated purpose is to com- 
bine a biography of Sibelius with a general 
survey and analysis of his stylistic develop- 
ment. The success of the effort is gratifying, 
especially so in consideration of the brevity 
of the volume. 

Readers who are acquainted with the 
more exhaustive treatises on the life of 
Sibelius will discover no new facts concern- 
ing the composer in this book but will gain 
new and refreshing insight into this stylistic 
characteristics and the distinctive features of 
his principal compositions. On the other 
hand, readers whose knowledge of Sibelius 
has been gained through the limited treat- 
ment given him in general books on the 
history of music will benefit greatly from 
the more detailed biographical information 
included here. 

The author relies largely on analyses of 
the seven symphonies to illustrate his de- 
lineation of the composer’s stylistic develop- 
ment. In addition, the violin concerto, the 
string quartet Voces intimae and the tone 
poems En Saga, The Swan of Tuonela, Fin- 
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landia, The Oceanides, and Tapiola are 
analyzed in varying amounts of detail. Mu- 
sical examples accompany the analysis and 
add much to its clarity and value. Mention 
is made of many of the master’s composi- 
tions, and a complete list of works is pro- 
vided at the end of the book. 

The author dramatically explodes the 
notion that the symphonies are program- 
matic. This is a valuable service in the light 
of attempts by some critics, musicologists, 
and teachers to draw up detailed and fanci- 
ful programs for all Sibelius’s music. Ac- 
counts of the reactions of critics and the 
public and of the reception accorded Sibelius 
and his music in Europe and the United 
States provide most interesting reading. 

The author writes with clarity, directness, 
and economy. He manages to say a great 
deal and to say it well within a limited 
space. His obvious empathy with Sibelius the 
man and the composer, his access to primary 
sources of evidence, and his personal con- 
tact with Sibelius provides his writing with 
an immediacy and sense of identification that 
is inevitably missing in many biographical 
and analytical studies. Mr. de Courcy’s 
translation is excellent and betrays none 
of the stilted literalness often present in 
translations. 

This is a worthwhile book and one that 
will be of value and interest to many mu- 
sicians and music educators. Mr. de Courcy 
and the University of Oklahoma Press are 
to be commended for making it available in 
an American edition. It is highly recom- 
mended for both personal and institutional 
libraries. This reviewer hopes that its pub- 
lication will result in more emphasis on the 
music of Sibelius in programs of music edu- 
cation. 

CHARLES LEONHARD 


The Music of Liszt. By Humphrey 
Searle. London: Williams and Norgate, 
Limited. New York: John de Graff, 
Inc., 1954. 207 pp.; $5.00. 


This compact and well-planned volume 
provides a most convenient companion and 
guide to the music of one of the most in- 
fluential composers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the first 123 pages, Mr. Searle gives 
a general survey, copiously illustrated with 


musical excerpts from Liszt’s compositions. 
The following 30 pages are devoted to a 
“biographical survey,” in tabular form, cor- 
relating the principal events of Liszt’s life 
with the dates of his compositions, thus 
“indicating the relation between his life and 
his work.” The next 40 pages contain a 
“catalogue of works,” arranged according 
to the medium for which they were written, 
including Liszt’s original compositions, tran- 
scriptions, editions of works by other com- 
posers, and literary works. A brief bibliog- 
raphy includes those books and articles on 
Liszt “which are most likely to be of use to 
an English reader, together with the most 
important original sources in other lan- 
guages.” Efficient indexing enhances the use- 
fulness of the book. 

Mr. Searle modestly disclaims origin- 
ality, and records his indebtedness to 
the works of Peter Raabe and others. 
The fact is, however, that his handbook, in 
the best English tradition of such writers as 
Tovey, gives us not only a systematic pre- 
sentation of facts pertinent to the music 
itself but also stimulating critical evaluations 
of Liszt’s brilliant though uneven output. 
He is fully aware of the ephemeral nature 
and even cheapness of some of Liszt’s music, 
as shown in his quotation from Debussy: 
“The undeniable beauty of Liszt’s work 
arises, I believe, from the fact that his love 
for music excluded every other kind of emo- 
tion. If sometimes he gets on easy terms 
with it and frankly takes it on his knee, 
this is surely no worse than the stilted man- 
ner of those who behave as if they were 
being introduced to it for the first time; 
very polite but rather dull.” Against the 
current disdain for Liszt’s transcriptions and 
fantasies, Mr. Searle cites their equivalence, 
for their own period, with the modern gramo- 
phone record, in “presenting in a convenient 
form works which would not otherwise be 
easily available” and in making known to a 
large audience the works of insufficiently ap- 
preciated or young unknown composers. 

On the more positive side, without wasting 
words in meaningless eulogies, Mr. Searle 
leads the student toward appreciation of 
Liszt’s experimental and revolutionary role in 
composition. In addition to the usual com- 
ments on Liszt’s participation in the musi- 
cal innovations of the Romantic Movement, 
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his “transcendental technique,” which wid- 
ened the range of expression of the piano- 
forte, his development of chromatic har- 
mony and its influence on Wagner, Mr. 
Searle devotes considerable attention to 
Liszt’s experiments in the creation of new 
musical forms. By these he means not only 
the symphonic poem as such, but such spe- 
cific matters as the use of thematic trans- 
formations as a unifying process, and the 
development of new systems of key rela- 
tionships. The last chapter, on Liszt’s “final 
period,” is particularly interesting for the 
discussion and examples of Liszt’s new 
“abstract” music with its “simplicity and 
austerity which remind one of Bartok,” its 
use of the augmented triad and whole-tone 
scale, and its foreshadowing of twentieth 
century atonality. 

WILHELMINE CREEL DRIVER 


Harmony. By Heinrich Schenker. 
Edited by Oswald Jones. Translated by 
Elizabeth Mann Borgese. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
xxxii, 359 pp.; $10.00. 


The theoretical ideas of Heinrich Schen- 
ker seem to have a growing importance as 
we absorb into understanding the ever- 
growing complexity of recent music. Many 
authors of theoretical works have referred 
to the analytical theory of Schenker, but 
this is the first time that one of his books 
has been available to us in an English 
translation. 

To get to the heart of the critical prob- 
lem immediately we must face certain ques- 
tions. Where is music tending to go? Is the 
future of harmony to be that of a more and 
more personalized freedom, with other types 
of unity such as the rhythmic, the dramatic, 
the motor-structural supplanting the unities 
of tonality and overtone series that inhere 
in harmonic fact? Or will the future show an 
inevitable necessity to use tonality and the 
triad as the analytical foundation for every 
harmonic manifestation? Was Schenker in 
touch with some universal truths which are 
important for all time or was he the victim 
of a limited vision created by a wish to 
rationalize natural events into a system that 
would conform to his personal social and 
political conditionings? 


Certainly Schenker is and will be the arch- 
exponent of the idea that all analysis must 
necessarily refer back to the diatonic sys- 
tem and the triad and that the unity of 
tonality is a permanent factor necessary to 
all future music. This makes him also arch- 
conservative in a time of musical progres- 
siveism, and, whether he turns out to have 
been right or wrong, his importance now is 
that he points up the problem and makes a 
basic starting point for future controversy 
and esthetic inquiry. This book is also an 
amazing demonstration of the way in which 
a theoretical system is gripped by the time- 
spirit which surrounds it. When this treatise 
was originally written in 1906, the author 
thought of himself as a progressive—even a 
revolutionary thinker in musical theory, but 
time has played its usual tricks, and he now 
appears stubbornly, almost desperately, con- 
servative; and to those who disagree with 
his ideas he will seem rather painfully false 
and limited. 

Certainly time has proved him wrong in 
his contention that all harmonies must be 
analyzed in terms of the triad (the twelve- 
tone system attends to that thoroughly). 
Also, his fixation within the diatonic sys- 
tem, as though that were the highest and 
final fruit of musical evolution, seems to 
make him antiquated and non-applicable to 
a great body of important music. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution will be 
the general concept, well known now to 
creative teachers, that it is a fussy and ob- 
scurative analytical procedure to label each 
tiny detail without first understanding basic 
skeletal and functional relationships. He 
makes a unique distinction between the es- 
sentially melodic and the merely decorative, 
between essential structure and “prolonga- 
tion” of central structural harmonies by 
melodies, intervals, chords, whole phrases. 
Every teacher of harmony will profit by the 
absorption of these concepts into the teach- 
ing technic. 

A curious feature of the work is the way 
in which the author attributes to tones the 
biological and social impulses of individuals. 
Although obviously far-fetched, these atti- 
tudes do give the book a certain human in- 
terest, and a literary analyst might find it 
interesting as commentary on the supposed 
biological and social facts of the time (1906). 
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It is interesting to speculate on how different- 
ly his theories would have to be stated if 
tones were still behaving like human beings, 
but like the human beings of 1955 instead 
of 1906. 

To those who wish to see music theory 
conservatively, the author will seem to be 
something of a seer into eternal verities (fully 
and clearly stated). Those who are under 
the spell of contemporary music and the 
new departures of recent years may find 
these same statements to be over-elaborate 
dogmatisms of basic theories now so simple 
as to approach the platitudinous. In either 
case, because the author’s point of view is 
so positive, original, and extreme, every seri- 
ous student of music theory will profit by 
absorbing these ideas and solving for his own 
personal development the esthetic and theo- 
retical problems which they pose. 


GrorcE FREDERICK McKay 


The Interpretation of Music. By 
Thurston Dart. London: Hutchinson 
House, 1954. ix, 192 pp.; Text edi- 
tion $1.80, trade edition $2.40. 


The author might well have considered 
adding a sub-title to his study, for he is 
primarily concerned with the stylistic prob- 
lems of musical interpretation up to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Within 
the periods which he treats he brings a sound, 
scholarly, and essentially reasonable ap- 
proach to the many controversial problems 
with which one is concerned in the inter- 
pretation of music of ages past. 

Adequately interpreting the mnemonic 
symbols of composers who little envisoned 
the great changes which have taken place in 
the relationships of composer to performer 
to listener in our present century pose in- 
numerable questions for the musician who 
wishes to create, even to a limited extent, 
that atmosphere in which these works were 
first produced. Musical scholars have been 
nothing if not diligent in their attempts to 
revitalize and to make available in authentic 
reproduction much of the music of the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Baroque, and 
Rococo. Mr. Dart’s contribution is signifi- 
cant because he brings to the problem not 
only the point of view of the scholar but 


seasons this with a goodly amount of plain 
ordinary musical common sense. He has the 
good judgment to temper his enthusiasm 
for the music of these periods with a clear 
realization of what is possible to achieve 
with present day instruments, in present day 
society. He is more concerned with the 
spirit which lies dormant in the notation 
than with dogmatic rule of thumb rules. 
His writing is characterized by graciousness, 
clarity, and an aptness of thought which 
wins the reader toward a more careful 
scrutiny of both the music of these periods 
and the manner of its presentation. This 
book, as a consequence, can be highly recom- 
mended as a readable, illuminating, and 
musicianly treatment of a controversial sub- 
ject for the practicing musician. 


THEODORE F, NoRMANN 


The Conductor’s World, The Psy- 
chology and Technique of Conducting. 
By D. E. Inghelbrecht. Translated by 
G. Prerauer and S. Malcolm Kirk. New 
York: Library Publishers, 1954. viii, 
208 pp.; $4.75. 


This book’s main title is excellent, its 
sub-titie not entirely accurate. D. E. Inghel- 
brecht, one of France’s top conductors, gives 
a first-hand, and therefore most instructive 
insight into the numerous complexities which 
make up the conductor’s world. Score prep- 
aration, tradition, temperamental artists, the 
theater, baton technique, and many other 
areas come under the experienced scrutiny 
of this profound musician. 

All this is done in a most witty manner. 
There is no rigorous classification or pe- 
dantry. One almost wishes there were more. 
Instead the author reveals his ideas on vir- 
tually every problem “in that haphazard 
manner which is the usual thing after an 
orchestra rehearsal when one talks over on 
the way home what took place.” 

The psychology of conducting deals with 
the delicacies involved in getting along with 
“stars.” The technique of conducting refers 
to problems of stick and interpretation which 
face the professional conductor. 

The symphonic and operatic literature in- 
volved are not likely to be tackled by school 
groups. This is not saying, however, that 
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the music educator will not profit by this 
book. Entertainment it will certainly give 
him. But more he will receive the inspira- 
tion of high musical integrity, of perfection- 
ist demands, and of an insight into great 
music which only a superb conductor can 
give us. 

Frank L. D’ANDREA 


The Fundamentals of Conducting. 
By Frank Noyes. Dubuque, Iowa: Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, 1954. 86 
pp.; $2.50. 


The Fundamentals of Conducting is in two 
parts. Part I, “Practical Aspects,” concerns 
the technique of moving the baton. Part III, 
“Theoretical Aspects,” concerns those things 
which a person should know to be a success- 
ful conductor. Parts I and II are to be 
studied at the same time. 

Though the book “is planned primarily 
for the orchestral conductor,” and all refer- 
ences to conducting problems are made with 
respect to the orchestra, it is, as the author 
claims, “fundamental in any field of con- 
ducting.” It is simple, well illustrated, and 
will be of value to all conducting students. 


ArTHUR M. FRASER 


The Fundamentals of Singing. By 
Charles Kennedy Scott. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Company, 1954. 
xxxii, 439 pp.; $8.50. 


Mr. Scott has given us a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on the fundamentals of singing, in- 
cluding a discussion of the concomitant fac- 
tors that go into making a successful career 
in that profession. 

The author has divided his study into 
two main divisions, preceded by an intro- 
duction that not only acknowledges the in- 
dividual’s need for artistic expression but also 
emphasizes the necessity of acquiring a tech- 
nical skill that will enable the singer to 
realize this goal. 

Part I offers a detailed analysis of the 
mechanical basis of singing. The parts of the 
anatomy involved (breathing apparatus, 
vocal chords, larynx, pharynx, mouth, etc.) 
are all listed, described, and illustrated by 
drawings. The balance of Part I is given 


over to a discussion of the interrelation of 
these parts in the production of vowels and 
consonants, and tone. 

Perhaps a description of Part II should 
be preceded by a quotation taken from page 
219, where Mr. Scott writes, “But the art 
of singing is like the Christian religion: it 
offers no detailed code of conduct; it sim- 
ply teaches the right fundamentals and leaves 
the devotee to apply these according to his 
own artistic conscience.” It is in this sec- 
tion of the book that one will find possible 
cause for controversy among teachers and 
students. In Chapter 5, “Practical Voweling 
and Articulation,” and in Chapter 6, “Vowels 
and Consonants in Particular,” Mr. Scott 
takes us into his studio and allows us to 
learn his technics of teaching. It is in these 
chapters that we find discussions of the open 
throat, vowel formation, position of the 
larynx, building of the voice (should it be 
from the bottom upwards or from the top 
downwards?), covering a tone, open tone, 
and numerous other phases of singing all of 
which are of utmost importance. 

Mr. Scott acknowledges the importance of 
imagination and common sense in the use 
of the vocal mechanism. That he firmly be- 
lieves in their importance is amply proven 
by the fact that he has included many il- 
lustrations and pointers on teaching proce- 
dure in his closing chapter entitled “Odds 
and Ends.” 

This is a valuable and important con- 
tribution to the literature of vocal pedagogy. 
It should be included in the library re- 
sources of teachers and singers for it has 
much to recommend it. 

Epison Harris 


Time and the Winds, A Short History 
of the Use of Wind Instruments in the 
Orchestra, Band, and the Wind En- 
semble. By Frederick Fennell. Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin: G. Leblanc Company, 
1954. 59 pp.; $2.00. 


This book is designed, in the words of the 
author, “to afford both the casual reader and 
the serious student of the orchestra and band 
with a single volume which might prove of 
interest.” 

The first three chapters trace the develop- 
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ment of winds from Monteverdi to the mu- 
sic of Strauss, Debussy, and Stravinsky. 
These are consistent with the purpose of the 
author, they do provide much interesting 
information on the wind instruments. But 
they are far too brief to do the subject 
justice. Whether it is possible to write even 
“A Short History” of this subject in 36 
pages is a matter of conjecture. 

Chapter IV on the band and music of 
Gilmore and Sousa is interesting and in- 
formative. Chapter V on the history of 
wind instrument music in our educational 
institutions tends to be biased and over 
emphasizes the importance of the contribu- 
tions of the University of Illinois and the 
Eastman School of Music. Example: “The 
part which the Eastman School of Music 
has played in the development of American 
music in all its manifestations is one of the 
great episodes in the story of America.” 

The final chapter on the wind ensemble 
is disappointing. It refers to a group of 45 
wind players founded by the author in 1952 
at the Eastman School of Music and con- 
sidered by him to be capable of playing 
nearly all music for winds. Mr. Fennell is 
certain that this organization is something 
new, unique, and greatly needed in America. 
He is obviously unaware of numerous simi- 
lar organizations in other colleges and uni- 
versities and quite ignores the Carleton Col- 
lege Band under the direction of Gillette 
which antedated the Eastman School Wind 
Ensemble by quite a few years and furnish- 
ed the prototype for this kind of collegiate 
instrumental organization. 

As the book stands, there is no question 
that it will be “of interest to the casual 
reader,” but there is considerable question 
as to its value to the serious student of the 
band and orchestra. 

The only illustration in the book, show- 
ing the overtone series, contains several 
errors (the 10th through the 12th overtones 
are in wrong proportion, the 13th is omitted, 
and the 14th is in wrong proportion). There 
is a good index. No bibliography is provid- 
ed although a considerable number of 
sources named are in footnotes. The book is 
printed in large type and on excellent paper. 

ArTHUR M. FRASER 


Music in the Renaissance. By Gus- 
tave Reese. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1954. xiii, 1022 pp.; $15.00. 


The rich store of music of the Renais- 
sance is more widely known and appreciated 
today than it was even ten years ago. This 
is due to several factors: to scholarly re- 
search and the consequent publication of 
scores in modern notation; to the satisfaction 
singing groups find in the music; to the 
restoration of Renaissance-type instruments; 
to phonograph recordings; and, last of all, 
I believe, to the kinship of our age with the 
exploratory spirit of the Renaissance. Be- 
cause of our awareness of this music, a 
book which gives authentic information on 
its form, style, and setting is timely and 
valuable. 

The mere devising of a plan of presenta- 
tion must have involved long and thought- 
ful consideration. Music and the phases of 
life connected with it can be turned into a 
myriad of kaleidescopic patterns. Which ones 
should be chosen? Mr. Reese states this 
problem as being “to reconcile the chrono- 
logical thrust with the regional spread—the 
development over the years of one kind of 
growth with the diffusion, over vast areas, 
of many kinds of growth simultaneously.” 
His solution is not simple, but it is effec- 
tive and thought-provoking. He treats first 
the evolving of styles in France, the Low 
Countries, and Italy; and second, the diffu- 
sion and development of these styles in Spain, 
Germany, Eastern Europe, and England. 
Various musical types—sacred and secular 
vocal music, music for voices and instru- 
ments, and purely instrumental works—are 
treated separately and as related to each 
other. Such material one does not expect to 
read as running narrative, and the necessity 
for reconsidering and comparing of parts has 
the virtue of helping the reader to discern 
and understand trends. 

As the author states, he has given prime 
importance to the “marshalling of facts,” 
facts which reveal the nature of music. Many 
scores are analyzed in whole or in part. 
Theoretical books are summarized. Necessary 
biographical and historical data are suc- 
cinctly stated. Events which influenced mu- 
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sic have their place none the less; among 
these is such a bizarre extravagance as a 
banquet where entertainment included a 
singing stag and a pastry housing twenty- 
eight musicians! Emphasis, however, is not 
upon stage properties, but style trends in 
music. 

Musical examples serve well to clarify 
analysis and description, and to give a more 
vivid sense of the music. Yet, one wishes for 
more examples since so much of the music is 
unavailable. Some analyses need no illus- 
tration, but others fall short of their purpose 
without it. For example, in a discussion of 
three related works (p. 270), one by la Rue, 
only la Rue’s work is illustrated. The “Per 
illus” of Mouton (p. 283) would serve its 
purpose better if placed beside the work on 
the same text by Josquin. The reader does 
not doubt Mr. Reese’s conclusions, but his 
curiosity is not satisfied. Of course, as more 
music of the Renaissance is printed, this 
problem will be partially solved. 

The style of writing varies. Sometimes 
it delineates the thought clearly. At other 
times the sentences become too “polyphonic,” 
packed so full of facts that the reader must 
sort and reorganize. This sentence is a case 
in point: “Also published in 1562 at Venice 
was a book of six Masses by Kerle, one a 
Requiem, another a Missa de Beata Vir- 
gine, based on the selection of Chant melo- 
dies normally followed by 16th-century com- 
posers—the same as Brumel had used, except 
that Sanctus XVII now replaced Sanctus 
IX—and incorporating the usual Marian 
tropes.” 

Music in the Renaissance will prove in- 
dispensable for reference. It is well indexed 
and has a bibliography containing every 
relevant authoritative book and periodical 
article. There is no index of available print- 
ed scores. The footnotes as well as the in- 
dex give valuable manuscript sources. For 
the student, the book not only accomplishes 
its main purpose of setting forth stylistic 
changes in music, but it also serves as a 
source reference and a model for further 
research. 

Epirx Woopcock 


Masterworks of the Orchestral 
Repertoire, A Guide for Listeners. By 


Donald N. Ferguson. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
xxii, 662 pp.; $7.50. 


After 25 years of writing notes for the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and a 
lengthy career in the music department of 
the University of Minnesota, Donald Fergu- 
son has produced a significant addition to 
the literature of program notes and musical 
summaries which will stand alongside the 
works of Bagar and Biancolli, Philip Hale, 
Charles O’Connell, Julian Seaman and others 
to serve music listeners and educators for 
years to come. 

Ferguson’s approach to these selected mu- 
sical masterpieces is at times exploratory, 
at times descriptive, and sometimes even 
critical. By his own definition, his approach 
is “analytical and interpretive.” 

Included are the works of 53 composers— 
fewer in number than those included in 
Bagar and Biancolli (163), Julian Seaman 
(70), Charles O’Connell (67) and greater 
than the number of composers (43) includ- 
ed in the Philip Hale collection. Thus the 
book is somewhat limited to the better 
known composers and to the standard sym- 
phonic orchestral literature. 

Although the original program notes were 
revised and expanded for this book, there 
is no standardized treatment of each work. 
In most cases, the author provides a struc- 
tural and emotional analysis of the musical 
work. Sometimes there are musical illustra- 
tions of themes. In most cases, however, these 
illustrations, for lack of space, are omitted. 

In addition to the structural analyses, or 
sometimes in place of them, one finds com- 
ments on the composer’s style, the back- 
ground of the particular composition being 
described, the temper of the times, biographi- 
cal data on the composer, the program in 
the case of program music, the text in the 
case of song, and occasionally one finds ex- 
ceedingly interesting anecdotes (viz. the 
circumstances concerning the completion of 
Bartok’s Viola Concerto after his death.) 

What particularly enriches this book is 
that Ferguson has integrated the comments 
and ideas of many composers, writers, mu- 
sicologists, and authors of other program 
notes along with his own ideas. Thus, one 
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has the good feeling of dealing with an ex- 
cellent source of collected information. 

A book of this kind naturally brings up 
the question of the validity of the program 
note. Most people will agree that in the 
final analysis the impact of music upon the 
human spirit is essentially a mystery not to 
be explained by mere words. Yet the lay 
listener, and often the music student, too, are 
baffled by much great music and seek help 
and explanation in the form of verbalizations. 
Teachers like Ferguson, and others like him, 
sense this need and try to do something con- 
structive about it. 

When the language of the program note 
is in musical jargon that cannot be under- 
stood by the reader, or the lay listener, then 
one seriously doubts its usefulness. But if it 
can throw light upon the nature of the work, 
its essential spirit or organizing factors, then 
some good can be derived from it. 

Ferguson’s materials are, in the main, 
illuminating and consequently useful. Occa- 
sionally one wonders how the lay listener 
will handle certain technical concepts such 
as are liberally sprinkled throughout the 
book. The author himself seems to sense this 
problem for he has included an excellent 
eleven-page glossary of musical definitions 
at the end of the book. 

Music educators, especially those with the 
responsibility for explaining the mysteries 
of great music to listeners, will be happy to 
make this jam-packed 662-page book one 
of their own important sources of informa- 
tion. Anecdotes, structural and emotional 
analyses, biographical background, and criti- 
cal evaluations all have their place in the 
experience of music, and when they are pre- 
sented so knowingly by one as experienced 
and as able as author-educator-musician 
Ferguson, then both the fields of music and 
music education are vitally enriched. 


Mever M. CaHNn 


The Key to Listening. By Beulah 
Bennet Hicks. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1954. vii, 155 pp.; 
$3.00. 


Opening with a brief, somewhat sketchy 
treatment of American music the author fol- 
lows much the same pattern of organization 


as numerous other books on music appre- 
ciation. There are stories about music and 
composers, listings of music to hear, some- 
thing on the orchestra (two pages), a bit on 
form and design (four pages), and a great 
deal of miscellaneous information, some ac- 
curate and some misleading, some pertinent 
and some not, all of which is designed, in 
the author’s opinion, to provide the key to 
musical interest and understanding. Mrs. 
Hicks evidently believes that the accumula- 
tion of miscellaneous bits of information 
about composers and music is the solution 
to intelligent listening. This we are in- 
clined to doubt. 


Leblanc Educational Series. Edited 
by E. C. Moore. Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
G. Leblanc Company, 1952-. 


American instrument manufacturers have 
supplied music educators with considerable 
numbers of teaching aids of various types 
over the past several years. One of the most 
notable of these is the series of booklets 
published by the Leblanc Company under 
the editorship of E. C. Moore. These excel- 
lent little guidebooks are essentially practical 
in nature, designed to aid the harried school 
band and orchestra teacher who must, of 
necessity, have at his finger tips a consid- 
erable amount of information to meet the 
everyday problems of teaching and explain- 
ing the uses of the various instruments. At- 
tractively prepared on the whole, with clear 
and useful illustrations, the following list of 
publications, priced below actual cost, can be 
strongly recommended as an outstanding 
example of the type of worthy service which 
commercial concerns are providing for cer- 
tain types of school needs: 


The Band Book. By E. C. Moore (1953); 
$.25. 

Playing at Sight. By E. C. Moore (1953); 
$.25. 

The Flute Book. By E. C. Moore (1953); 
$.25. 

The Oboe Book. By E. C. Moore (1954); 
$.35. 

The Clarinet Book. By Edwin C. Kruth, 
et al. (1952); $.25. 

The Saxophone Book. By Don McCathern 
(1954); $.35. 
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The Brass Book. By E. C. Moore (1953); 
$.35. 

Daily Routine Books. Tone scale and 
chordal studies for individual instru- 
ments; $.25 each. 

Clinic Series. Mimeographed discussions 
on various teaching problems of the in- 
struments. No charge. 


Sensations of Tone as a Physiologi- 
cal Basis for the Theory of Music. By 
Hermann L. F. Helmholtz. Introduc- 
tion by Henry Morgenau. Translated 
by Alexander J. Ellis. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1954. xix, 576 pp.; 
$4.95. 


Henry Morgenau, Professor of Physics and 
Natural Philosophy, Yale University, has 
provided this new edition of a standard 
classic with an introduction which describes 


the life of Hermann Helmholtz and the 
significance of his work. “This book,” he 
writes, “reprinted more than 90 years after 
its first publication is a magnum opus of 
one of the last great universalists of science. 
Figures like Helmholtz belong to a dying 
age in which a full synthetic view of nature 
is still possible, in which one man could 
not only unify the practice and teaching of 
medicine, physiology, anatomy, and physics 
but also relate these sciences significantly and 
lastingly to the fine arts. Added to this dis- 
tinction of the book is yet another remark- 
able circumstance that is unique beyond the 
historical greatness of the work: its con- 
tinued usefulness. The Sensations of Tone 
is still required reading for everyone who 
wishes to prepare himself for work into 
physiological acoustics, and the musician 
finds in it unexhausted treasure if he wishes 
to understand his art.” 
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